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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 


e+ ign atant trappers will note that for the tenth straight year, there 
will be no open season on otters in 1961. Not since December 15, 1951, has 
it been legal to set for and trap this famous furbearer. And-yet, as Arthur Saaf 
has so beautifully portrayed him for a first GAME NEWS cover, the playboy 
of Penn’s Woods still exists in the remote corners of the Commonwealth. 

Because of complete protection, Pennsylvania’s otter population still per- 
sists. Not many people are privileged to see these intelligent, strong fishermen 
in their wilderness homes. There was a time when this happy-go-lucky member 
of the weasel family ranged from Maine to Alaska, across Canada and south 
through much of the continent. But today, he is gone from most of the mid- 
west and Pacific coast, is not abundant anywhere. During the winter of 1957-58, 
a total of 16,595 otters was harvested from 23 states. Louisiana, surprisingly, 
led the nation with 4,382 animals trapped and marketed; Alaska was second, 
with Wisconsin and North Carolina following behind. 

Never as strongly pursued as the beaver, the otter had his heyday about 
1910 when about 30,000 pelts of North American origin were shipped to various 
markets. A century before the Hudson’s Bay Company was annually exporting 
an average of 2,000 otter skins to England. But a decline in the fur market and 
the inroads of civilization have caused most men to lose economic interest. 
Today, otters are of personal interest largely to the more devoted naturalist and 
to the fisherman who envies the animal his superior fishing ability. Most of the 
fish caught by otters, however, are rough fish of no sporting value to anglers. 

One outstanding otter characteristic, however, has captivated the imagination 
of outdoorsmen down through the years. This is the otter’s apparent idea of 
“heaven on earth’—a steep slope along a lonely waterway on which he can 
play. These slides may be on clay banks made slippery by their wet bodies or 
on slopes covered with snow or ice. The otter family is never happier than 
when sliding. They fold their four feet back out of the way, head downhill on 
chest and belly, and let the law of gravity do: the rest. In addition to this 
sport, otters love to play with rocks or clam shells, tossing and diving for them. 
Of course, an adult 20-pound, 42-inch otter is as streamlined as they come— 
admirably suited to swimming or sliding. 

So many fur-bearing animals seem moody and dull. But the otter more than 
makes up for all the rest as a comic. Nowhere in the woods is there a more 
light-hearted creature. He deserves all the protection that modern game man- 
agement, efficient law enforcement, and wilderness preservation can give him. 
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King Buck. 


Occupation: 
Conservationist. 


F YOU'RE a duck hunter, you know King Buck. 

You've even carried his picture—he was the black Labrador retriever on 
the 1959 Federal duck stamp. 

King Buck is a symbol of all retrievers: the goldens, the Chesapeakes, the 
spaniels—even the grizzled pals with unknown coats-of-arms that tag after 
farm boys in hunting season. 

But they all have one thing in common: they’re working conservationists. We 
need them in the shooting blinds from Tule Lake to Merrymeeting Bay. 

It’s been estimated that one out of every five ducks shot by gunners without 
a dog is lost. These are birds that fall in deep water or other areas generally 
inaccessible to a hunter—and in most cases these otherwise lost birds are easily 
recovered by a retriever, thus reducing the actual number of ducks a hunter 
kills to take his legal limit. 

The duck hunter that thinks of tomorrow is the man who observes the legal 
bag limits and shares his blind with a dog. 

As one expert put it, “The first need in waterfowl management is production; 
the second is harvest without waste.” The retriever has as much place in this 
scheme as the traditional pump gun. 

The high-flying flocks of teal and mallard that ride the north winds of 
November are symbols of freedom. They hang there by the threads of our 
conscience.—From an advertisement by Winchester-Western Division, Olin 
Mathieson Corporation. 
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With More Than 111 Breeds and 20 Million Dogs 
In U. S. Sportsmen Can Easily Choose. . . 


Your Best Hunting Buddy 


By Dave Fisher 


FcR forty-two years I have hunted 
the fields and coverts of Penn’s 
Woods, as well as many of our other 
eastern, central and southern states, 
all of it over or behind good dogs. 
Without dogs I would not have en- 
joyed half the pleasure it has been my 
privilege to partake. 

Last fall I hunted in Snyder, Mifflin, 
Northumberland, Lehigh, Susque- 
hanna and Bradford Counties. In all 
of them I saw many hunters but to 
see a dog being used by them was a 
rare sight. It set me to wondering why? 

Because, for more fun and more 
game, there is nothing like owning and 
using a good dog. Fewer cripples get 
away to die and be wasted. The pleas- 


ure of hunting is increased tenfold for 
the sportsman using a dog or dogs. 

What kind of a dog should the 
sportsman-hunter select? That depends 
on individuality or personal prefer- 
ence. The sportsman planning the pur- 
chase of a dog should consider the 
kind of hunting he likes to do. No one 
breed of dog can be used for all types 
of hunting. 

If you like rabbit hunting, the 
beagle is most popular for this sport 
. . . but also good for this particular 
facet of hunting with dogs are the 
basset, the foxhound, or a cross-breed, 
although I would always show a pref- 
erence for the pure-bred or pedigree 
hound purchased from a reliable 


MOST POPULAR DOG in America, according to American Kennel Club registrations, 
is the merry little beagle. Sportsmen should choose their breed on the basis of the type 


is 


of hunting they want to do. No one breed can do everything. 
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ENGLISH SETTER has long been a favorite 
among bird hunters. For many sportsmen, 
no other dog can give the same thrill on 
point or perform with more style. 


POINTING POINTER typifies the intense 
devotion to duty that this breed can exhibit. 
Pointers are usually faster than setters, 
cover more ground, tend to be less gentile. 


BRITTANY SPANIELS have become very 
popular in recent years. This is the only 
breed of spaniel that points game. The 
liver and white dogs usually range close, 
work well on pheasants, grouse, woodcock 
and other game birds. 
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breeder or obtained from a hunting 
buddy whom you might know of as 
having good dogs. However, even for 
cottontails, terriers and Labrador re- 
trievers have been trained to do an 
outstanding job. 

If you are strictly a bird hunter, 
you should look into the English set- 
ter, Irish setter, Gordon setter, pointer, 
Brittany spaniel, German short-haired, 
springer spaniel, or Weimaraner. The 
thing to do is procure information and 
see all of these breeds, learn about 
their ability and characteristics, then 
make your choice. Consider the ter- 
rain and cover you will be hunting in 
and whether you are going to hunt 
ringnecks, grouse, woodcock, quail or 
all four. I have seen good ones in all 
breeds.-If you purchase,in any of these 
breeds a dog that has the inherited 
instinct, training and work will bring 
it out and give you a top dog that you 
can be proud to own and gain much 
pleasure in hunting over. It also de- 
pends if you want a dog that will 
“point” the game, or one that will work 
it and flush it to your gun. 

All too often the sportsman does 
not learn enough about the breed he 
is interested in to get the most out of 
it. Learn your dog and make a pal of 
him and you will really have some- 
thing. 

For squirrel hunters there is nothing 
to beat the terrier breeds, the black 
and tans, the wire-haired, fox terrier, 
or a cross-breed such as terrier-beagle 
combination. These also make good 
chuck dogs. Squirrel dogs are com- 
paratively easy to train. 

For the duck hunters, there are the 
retrievers — Chesapeake Bay, curly- 
coated, flat-coated, golden and Labra- 
dor, American water and Irish water, 
although I had an Irish setter at one 
time that was as good on duck as he 
was on pheasant and grouse and he 
liked to hunt duck and retrieve them 
as much for me as he did the upland 
birds. A lot of it is a matter of train- 
ing and handling. 

I have gone afield with my beagles 
on days when every hunter I saw was 
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“griping” about “no game” and I heard 
very little shooting but I always got 


game with the hounds. Of course, an-- 


other thing about it is that when I 
bought a hound I was always willing 
to spend a fair sum for it—most of your 
so-called $15 and $25 dogs never 
amount to much; that’s why they are 
being sold so cheap. Yet I did one time 
purchase a foxhound for $12 that could 
not be beat on rabbits or anything— 
she just proved an exception to the 
rule. 

A rough figure percentagewise 
would be that hunters using dogs will 
get 60 per cent or better of the game 
over the hunter with no dog. Another 
figure supplied to me by the late H. E. 
Aastrup, wildlife officer, was that 38 
per cent of hunters with dogs had 
bagged their daily limit; only 13.7 of 
the dogless hunters were that success- 
ful. Any way you want to look at it 
the sportsman who gets a good dog 
and takes pride in it, gets the game. 

Aside from getting more game, your 
hunting is easier, you can do it more 
leisurely and save your ticker from 
strain. You don’t waste game. You 
have more fun hunting. You have 
companionship between yourself and 
the dog which is invaluable. The cost 
of buying and feeding a good dog is 
so tiny compared to the pleasure and 
satisfaction you get from such asso- 
ciation. 

Once the sportsman who never 
owned or hunted over a good dog 
learns the pleasure to be derived, he 
will always be the proud owner of a 
good sporting dog in his favorite breed 
and he will surprisingly try to improve 
the breed he has selected. 

Aside, too, from the use of your dog 
as a hunting companion in many of the 
breeds, trials are held, and you will 
get additional pleasure during the non- 
hunting season entering and handling 
your dog in such field or water trials. 
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GROUSE DOGS are almost as rare as hens’ 
teeth but a few good ones can still be found 
each autumn in Pennsylvania woodlands. 
Setters, pointers and Brittany spaniels are 
the breeds most commonly used. 


There are field trials for beagles, bas- 
sets, bird dogs. Chases for fox and 
coonhounds. Water trials for the span- 
iels and retrievers. So your pleasure 
from owning a hound is doubled and 
tripled—and you will also be a con- 
servationist, preserving game for your 
future use . . . instead of wasting it by 
letting the cripples get away. 

So Mr. Sportsman think it over... 
which kind of hunting do you think 
you would prefer? The spotty and 
wasting kind or the consistent no 
waste kind? Select your breed, learn 
about it, buy it and enjoy hunting 
that you never enjoyed before. 
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The Wonderful Eyes of Natur 


1. Generally speaking, which have 
the better eyesight — birds or 
mammals P 

. What is a compound eye? 

. What sort of creatures have com- 

pound eyes? 

Are moles blind? 

What animal can squirt blood out 

of the corners of its eyes? 

How many eyes do spiders have? 

. Do snails have eyes? 

. Why do the eyes of some animals 
glow at night when caught in the 
beam of a light? 
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— before the equalizing effect 
of modern-day make-up human 
eyes were all pretty much alike. How- 
ever, in nature's world of crawling, 
flying, swimming, and leaping things 
these organs of sight have assumed 
innumerable and. unbelievable forms 
and functions. There are eyes that 
grow on “stalks” that can be retracted 
like submarine periscopes; there are 
eyes that lie completely buried be- 
neath the skin. There are eyes that can 
discharge a stream of blood at an 
enemy, and eyes that are fitted with 
renewable windshields. Some animals 
have telescopic vision; others can focus 
only at extremely close range. Certain 
birds have “eyes on the backs of their 
heads,” while others can see beneath 
their chins as conveniently as straight 
ahead. Some creatures have two, others 
eight, and still others as many as 
fifty thousand eyes! 
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Obviously, not all animals are en- 
dowed with the same type organs of 
sight through which we humans view 
our wondrous world. Certain insects, 
spiders, and other small creatures gaze 
myopically through what are known 
as simple eyes, usually minute struc- 
tures permitting but a narrow angle of 
vision and with little or no capacity 
for focusing at various distances. To 
compensate for their restricted view 
they are bestowed quite generously 
upon some animals. Spiders, for in- 
stance, have eight of them strategically 
arranged on the front of the head. 

Much larger, and therefore more 
familiar, are the compound eyes of 
many insects—those disproportionately 
large organs that bulge so conspicu- 
ously from the heads of flies, grass- 
hoppers, butterflies, and others. Each 
compound eye is composed of thou- 
sands of infinitely small single eyes, 
its faceted surface resembling a honey- 
comb when viewed through a micro- 
scope. Instead of producing an entire, 
unbroken picture it is believed to 
transmit to the insect brain a mosaic- 
like representation of the scene. The 
compound eye attains its highest de- 
velopment in the dragonfly. Covering 
his head like the helmet on a junior 
varsity halfback, a pair of them, in 
some species, might contain forty or 
fifty thousand single eyes. 

All vertebrates, man included, and 
some invertebrates have eyes that are 
basically similar in contraction, be 
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they the nearly useless degenerate eyes 
of the mole or the magnificent orbs of 
the eagle. In brief they consist of a 
chamber—the eyeball—with an open- 
ing in the front, a lens just behind 
that, and a light-sensitive surface 
called the retina lining the back. Light 
rays entering the pupil are focused on 
the retina by the lens in the same 
manner that a camera focuses its light 
rays on the film. The optic nerve ema- 
nating from the retina transmits the 
“picture” to the brain. An iris, which 
in most animals is the colored portion, 
regulates the size of the pupil accord- 
ing to the intensity of the light, while 
the thickness and curvature of the lens 
is automatically altered to focus on 
near or distant objects. 

What does the world look like to an 
insect, or a bird, or a mammal? We 
can only make an educated guess, of 
course, but the design of the eye itself 
and the reaction of its owner to various 
situations and conditions reveal many 
of the answers. The voracious little 
shrew, our tiniest mammal, has the 
merest pinpoints of eyes. In many 
species they are quite weak, due to 
long disuse in his dark world beneath 
fallen leaves and rotting vegetation. 

The mole has even less need for 
sight in his labyrinth of subterranean 
streets and alleys, and his eyes have 
degenerated to the point of useless- 
ness. In some species, in fact, they 
have been overgrown by the skin of 
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CUTAWAY WIEW OF HUMAN 
LYE SHOWING MATOR FARTS. 
MVOST VERTEBRATES HAVE 
LIES OF THIS TYPE. 
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the eyelids and vision is but an ob- 
scure discernment of darkness and 
light. 

On the other hand, a few mammals, 
notably the bighorn sheep and the 
pronghorn, have what is probably tele- 
scopic eyesight — developed by cen- 
turies of living in wide open country. 
Most mammals fall somewhere be- 
tween, with vision that is little if any 
better than man’s. Nearsightedness is 
common among the smaller ones, and 
most mammals, regardless of size, are 
handicapped by the inability to notice 
or identify stationary objects. 

Even in an alert and much hunted 
species such as the white-tail deer this 
shortcoming is frequently observed. 
One winter day while I watched for a 
buck to show up on the crossing be- 
low me two does came out oF the 
dense scrub oak nearby. Stepping 
gingerly through the comparatively 
open woods they approached to within 
thirty feet of where I stood, then 
stopped, looked, and listened intently 
in all directions. Although I wore a 
fluorescent red cap and stood out 
boldly against a background of snow 
they never noticed me. Finally both 
lay down in the snow and remained 
there, chewing their cuds like con- 
tented Guernseys, until I quietly moved 
from the spot a half hour later. Only 
then did they spot me. 

Birds, on the other hand, have ex- 
cellent vision and diurnal birds of 
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prey—the hawks, eagles, and vultures 
—have what is probably the most 
phenomenal eyesight of any creatures 
in the world. 

One summer I made the acquaint- 
ance of a pair of sparrow hawks that 
nested in an old York County barn. 
The male had a favorite perch—a bent- 
over lightning rod atop one of the 
barn ventilators. Though the nearby 
fields were fifty feet below him and 
nearly as far from the foundation of 
the barn the little falcon regularly 
sallied out, hovered for a second or 
two, and dropped down to pluck a 
grasshopper from the weed tops. How 
far can a human discern a grasshopper 
against a similar background? At ten 
feet you'll see precious few unless they 
happen to move, then you'll be able 
to pick them out a few feet farther. 

Game birds, the wild turkey in par- 
ticular, enjoy a reputation for uncanny 
vision, especially in picking out and 
identifying still objects. In the writer’s 
opinion the ruffed grouse is nearly, if 
not quite, the gobbler’s equal. For that 
matter, we see frequent proof that 
practically all birds can see far better 
than man. Imagine the powers of per- 
ception and focusing that are involved 
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in the barn swallow’s feeding flight as 
he skims over field and pond at break- 
neck speed, snatching up insects that 
are little more than specks with wings. 
And what of the forest-dwelling owl 
that threads his way through limbs 
and twigs long after nightfall? 

Night vision is another interesting 
phenomenon. In great measure it is 
made possible by a peculiar adapta- 
tion of the eye which we humans lack, 
a special rellscting surface located be- 
hind the retina to supplement poor 
light. Its purpose is to pass the sparse 
light rays through the retina a second 
time—to “re-use” them, so to speak. 
This reflector is what causes an ani- 
mal’s eyes to glow in the dark when 
caught in a beam of light. One of the 
most eerie examples is the red glow 
from the eye of the whippoorwill, a 
nocturnal bird often picked up in the 
automobile headlights as it rests con- 
fidently in the middle of a woodland 
road. Frog’s eyes reflect a white light, 
some moths an orange or yellow light, 
and many larger mammals a blue- 
white or green-white glow. 

Nocturnal vertebrates usually have 
large eyes, or pupils that can be ex- 
panded to an unusual degree. Owls, 
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for instance, have eyeballs that are 
nearly as large as their brains, al- 
though only a portion of the eyeball 
is visible. The flying squirrel, a small 
rodent that is active only after night- 
fall, has huge eyes for its size. 

Creatures that are active both day 
and night often have eyes with ellip- 
tical pupils—that is, pupils that are 
round in dim light and contract to a 
narrow elliptical or slit-like shape in 
bright light. Pupils of this type are 
common in the cat family. Many 
poisonous snakes — among them the 
rattlesnake and the copperhead — red 
and gray foxes, and certain toads are 
other various and unrelated examples. 

Like expensive cameras, eyes are 
delicate and easily damaged, so nature 
has fitted mammals, reptiles, and birds 
with movable eyelids to periodically 
moisten the eyeball, protect it from 
flying dirt, and help dislodge annoy- 
ing foreign matter. In addition many 
creatures have a fringe of eyelashes 
on the lids for further protection. 
Birds have a transparent eyelid called 
a nictitating membrane that can be 
drawn over the eyeball to protect it 
from the buffeting effect of air in 
rapid flight, or from the hazards of 
making a landing, as well as to clean 
and moisten the cornea. A vestige of 
this membrane can be seen in the in- 
side corner of the human eye. 

Snakes have an immovable “wind- 
shield,” a transparent cap that covers 
the eye and is an integral part of the 
epidermis. As a snake grows it must 
periodically shed the outgrown epi- 
dermis and when this is done the 
shield covering the eye is also shed. 
If you will examine a discarded snake 
skin you will see the neatly cupped 
oval shields, one on either side of the 
head. 

Placement of the eyes usually pro- 
vides a clue to the habits of the owner. 
Fairly accurate is the generalization 
that the eyes of predators are situated 
toward the front of the head, while 
the eyes of prey species, relatively 
harmless creatures, are situated on 
the sides of the head. This arrange- 
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ment gives preyed-upon animals such 
as the rabbits, squirrels, mice, non- 
predacious birds, etc., a wide sweep of 
vision, particularly to the rear. Preda- 
tors have the better depth or distance 
perception of binocular vision, of vital 
importance in judging a leaping at- 
tack upon a prospective dinner. Foxes 
have this type of eye placement, so do 
the cats, wolves, dogs, weasels, rac- 
coons, and owls. The woodcock, an in- 
offensive bird that spends its ‘feeding 
hours probing the mud with its long bill 
in search of earthworms, has its eyes 
placed nearer the top of the head and 
farther back than most birds, enabling 
it to keep a sharp lookout for threat- 
ening enemies while feeding. The 
strange marsh-dwelling bird called the 
bittern has its eyes so positioned that 
it can see very nicely beneath its chin. 
This arrangement enables the bird to 
examine the nearby ground and water 
for food while threading its way 
through dense reeds and rushes with 
its long bill aimed straight ahead. 
However, it has yet another advan- 
tage. The bittern has an odd habit of 
pointing its bill straight up when it 
detects the presence of an enemy, 
causing the long outlines of its bill and 
neck, together with the streaking of 
the plumage to blend protectively into 
the vertical pattern of its weedy en- 
vironment. In this position the bittern 
can still direct its gaze forward to- 
ward the approaching danger and see 
if its trick is working. 

The frog enjoys the opposite ar- 
rangement; its eyes bulge prominently 
from the top of its head. In the pres- 
ence of suspected danger it can safely 
reconnoiter by raising these twin peri- 
scopes above the water while the rest 
of its body hangs unnoticed beneath 
the silvery surface, poised for a quick 
trip to the bottom if necessary. 

As a child I got quite a kick out of 
touching the “feelers” of snails with a 
dry grass stem to see the silly creatures 
withdraw the appendages into their 
fleshy heads. I’d have probably aban- 
doned the pastime with no small feel- 
ing of guilt had I known I was poking 
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the poor snail in the eye. It’s a fact. 
The snail wears its eyes on the ends of 
the long stalks that grow from its 
reine: | 

A horned lizard, more popularly 
known as the horned toad, might have 
reacted differently to being annoyed. 
These curious reptiles of the arid 
southwest have been known to squirt 
a thin stream of blood from the cor- 
ners of their eyes when frightened. It 
is believed that suddenly increased 
blood pressure in the head ruptures 
capillaries at the corner of the eye, 
but whether this is intentional or in- 
voluntary is a matter for conjecture. 

Every rural and small town boy 
knows the whirlygig beetle, that flat- 
tened, shiny black insect that congre- 
gates with his fellows on the quiet 
water of little streams and speeds 
across the surface like a wildly gyrat- 
ing motor boat at the slightest : dis- 
turbance. On close examination these 
beetles appear to have four eyes, a 
pair on top and another beneath the 
wide, flat head. Actually they have but 
two eyes. However, each of these is 
divided by the keeled edge of the 
head so that half of it peers up, the 
other down, enabling the little beetle 
to scan the water for food and at the 
same time keep watch for enemies 
from above. 

Going the whirlygigs one better, 
certain fish wear both eyes on the 
same side of their heads—at least the 
adults do. When flounders, fluke, hali- 
but, and other flatfishes are hatched 
they have the usual arrangement of 
eyes. However, as they grow larger 
one eye gradually moves over the top 
of the head and takes up a permanent 
position beside its mate. In the mean- 
time the fish acquires the habit of 
swimming on its side, and thereafter 
the blind side is pigmented like the 
back. Apparently this weird transfor- 
mation is entirely a concession to pro- 
tective concealment, for when flattened 
out against the ocean floor the flounder 
and its cousins are practically invisible 





—and their eyes are both in the clear. 

Not all changes in visual equipment 
are for the better, however. The grotto 
salamander, a sightless inhabitant of 
limestone caves in Missouri, Okla- 
homa, and Arkansas, is an outstandin 
example. Unlike his relative, the blin 
cave salamander of Texas, which is 
sightless through its life, the grotto 
salamander knows the joys of normal 
vision during the early periods of his 
life. Like other larval salamanders his 
tail is edged with finlike processes for 
swimming and he withdraws oxygen 
from the water with feathery, red, ex- 
ternal gills. Upon approaching adult- 
hood the grotto salamander finds his 
way into a neighborhood cave, where- 
upon the fins and external gills are 
lost and practically all pigmentation 
of the skin disappears. His eyes, no 
longer needed in the underground 
darkness, lose their power of vision. 
There is no return from this tragic 
transformation. As though to seal off 
the past forever the eyelids gradually 
grow shut over the sightless eyes, and 
the salamander’s remaining days are 
spent in darkness. Only through his 
young will another grotto salamander 
see the light of a spring day. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Birds. 


2. A large organ of sight composed 
of many single eyes. 

3. Compound eyes are most com- 
monly found on insects. 

4. Not quite, although some species 
can merely distinguish between 
light and darkness. 

5. The horned lizard, more com- 
monly known as the “horned 
toad.” 

. Eight. 

. Yes, on the tips of their “feelers.” 

. A special reflecting surface in the 
back of the eye that is intended 
to improve night vision reflects 


the light. 
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Six Classes of Deputy Gane Protectors 
Attended the Commission's School for. . . 





A Week to Remember 


By Eldy Johnston 


—_ OME in! Didn’t think you were 
going to make it,” greeted 
genial Donald B. Miller, Superintend- 
ent of the Game Commission’s Ross 
Leffler School of Conservation, as he 
welcomed me to a beautiful, forested 
spot on State Game Lands No. 54, 
near Brockway. “Oh yes,” he contin- 
ued, “You’ve been appointed group 
leader for the 22 deputies in this class.” 
And just as an afterthought, he added, 
“You go on KP duty in about 40 
minutes.” 

This was my introduction to an un- 
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forgettable week’s experience of in- 
tensive conservation training at a 
school that has been nationally famous 
since the first class of student officers 
graduated in 1937. 

My 22 classmates had been selected 
on the basis of activity and service. 
They were the first group of deputy 
game protectors to take the course 
this summer, arriving at the school on 
Sunday afternoon, April 23, and grad- 
uating on Saturday, April 29. Through- 
out the summer other classes were en- 
rolled until almost 160 deputies had 
been trained in six different groups. 
Several men in my group had as many 
as 14 years of service with the Game 
Commission and their regular voca- 
tions included such skills and profes- 
sions as_ steelworkers, a mechanic, 
sporting goods dealer, truck driver, 
storekeeper, salesman, linesman, miner, 
building contractor, railroad foreman 
and the owner of a garage and diner. 
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ILLEGAL DEVICE for hunting in Pennsylvania, the cross-bow is shown to Deputies 


Clarence Hendricks, left, Wilbert Sarver, and Sam Volpe by Virgil Rea, Law Enforcement 
Assistant in the Commission’s Northwest Field Division. 


All of us paid our expenses to and 
from the school. Some of us had to 
“lay off work” while others took vaca- 
tions from their regular jobs. There 
was no “pay-check” for our week at 
the school, the only compensation be- 
ing our meals and lodging. It was 
hardly a “vacation” with classes start- 
ing at 8 a.m. sharp and, except for 10- 
minute breaks each hour and meal- 
times, continuing until 10 p.m. Were 
the sessions interesting and appreciated 
by the students? They certainly must 
have been because even the 10-minute 
hourly breaks were utilized as ques- 
tion and answer periods by student 
request. 

Deputy game protector students in 
my class included Earl C. Heist, But- 
ler County; Ed Kuras, Cambria 
County; Clarence Hendricks and 
Charles Gearhart, Mercer County; 
Roy Kelso, Cumberland County; 
George Snyder, Wayne County; Mel 
Bishop, Lebanon County; John Royal, 
Crawford County; Paul Miller, Fay- 
ette County; Fred Habicht, Elk County; 
John Deitzler, Perry County; Paul 
Schlegel, Northumberland County; 
Paul Vargo and Jim Young, Mont- 
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gomery County; William Jones, Erie 
County; James Coudriet, Clearfield 
County; Paul Warnick, Adams County; 
Sam Volpe, Jefferson County; Walt 
Tabol and Wilbert Sarver, Beaver 
County; and Sterling Rissmiller, North- 
ampton County. 

It seemed to me that my duties as 
group leader were good ways “how 
not to win friends and _ influence 
people.” They included three blasts 
each morning on the buzzer to arouse 
the sleeping students. It didn’t help a 
bit when School Superintendent Don 
Miller loaned me an alarm clock which 
gained 20 minutes the first night—we 
almost went on daylight saving time 
a week early. Other duties included 
assigning work details (KP, etc.), con- 
ducting flag ceremonies, taking emer- 
gency phone calls, inspection, and en- 
forcing the “lights out” schedule. But 
with 22 willing deputies ready and 
able, the necessary daily chores im- 
posed a hardship on no one. 

The classroom at the Ross Leffler 
School of Conservation seats about 30 
men at individual, spacious desks. The 
wall is lined with various animal and 
bird charts of Pennsylvania wildlife 
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while glass-fronted cupboards are 
loaded with various items of confis-, 
cated, illegal equipment, skeletons, 
preserved specimens and_ selected 
reference books. One side of the class- 
room has large windows at near ground 
level. With the forest only a few yards 
away, an almost endless procession of 
songbirds, squirrels, woodchucks and 
even deer vied for the students’ atten- 
tion. But with interesting lectures and 
demonstrations so well presented by 
the more than 25 instructors, the pa- 
rade of wildlife outdoors was forgotten 
—well, almost! 

On Monday morning, our first class 
was conducted by Harvey A. Roberts, 
Chief of Research, and Stanley E. 
Forbes, game biologist. Current re- 
search projects being carried on 
throughout the state were described, 
including work on woodcock, wild 
turkeys, habitat improvement on pipe- 
lines and other right-of-ways, strip- 
mined area reclamation, deer prob- 
lems, snowshoe rabbit, use of herbi- 
cides and pesticides, etc. They also ex- 
plained many interesting facts about 
the life history, management and hab- 
its of the whitetailed deer. 





Afternoon and evening classes on 
opening day consisted of four hours 
of lectures on Section VII of the Game 
Law, dealing with general hunting 
regulations and protected birds. In- 
structors were Tom Bell, Chief of the 
Law Enforcement Division; Roy Glea- 
son, Supervisor of the Northcentral 
Field Division; William Hodge, Law 
Enforcement Assistant to the Super- 
visor of the Northeast Field Division; 
and Sam Miller, Pennsylvania game 
management agent for the U. S. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. 

Representing many years of experi- 
ence in the field, the instructors ex- 
plained the laws and Commission pol- 
icy concerning the important articles 
in this section. Federal agent Miller 
explained the function of the Inter- 
national Bird Treaty Act, migratory 
bird seasons, bag limits, and hunting; 
and discussed the Lacy Law which 
covers transportation of game across 
state lines. It was 10:30 p.m. when the 
instructors finally convinced the stu- 
dents that the first day’s classes had 
ended. 

Tuesday morning George Norris, 
Supervisor of the Commission’s South- 


HUNTER SAFETY TRAINING was emphasized in the week-long course. Here Bob Parla- 
man, Conservation Information Assistant from the Northwest Division, shows a defective 


shotgun to Deputies Paul Schlegel, George Snyder and Paul Miller. 
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west Field Division, and Joseph Chick, 
Conservation Information Assistant in 
the Southcentral Division, discussed 
the powers and duties uf a deputy 
game protector. The second class, on 
public relations, was taught by Norris, 
Chick and Bob Lichtenberger, Chief 
of the Division of Administration. Law 
Enforcement Chief Tom Bell and Ray 
Morningstar, Law Enforcement As- 
sistant in the Northcentral Field Divi- 
sion, covered the authority and duties 
of deputy game protectors. Bell pointed 
out that a review of official records 
indicates that deputies took an active 
part in 86 per cent of the past year’s 
prosecutions for Game Law violations. 
A hunter safety lecture and demon- 
stration occupied the students’ time 
that afternoon and evening and was 
ably conducted by Bob Parlaman, 
Conservation Information Assistant in 
the Northwest Field Division. 
Wednesday morning we heard from 
M. D. Stewart, Supervisor of the South- 
east Division, and Les Sheaffer, Law 
Enforcement Assistant of the South- 
central Division, on the subject of 
licensing resident and nonresident 
hunters and trappers. Ralph Britt, 
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OLD BEAR TRAP, now illegal in Pennsylvani 
Roy Kelso and Ed Kuras by Paul Failor, Predator Control Supervisor. 








a, is shown to Deputies Sterling Rissmiller, 


Chief of the Division of Propagation, 
provided the officers with a wealth of 
information in a late morning period 
concerning the Commission’s artificial 
propagation and distribution program 
for pheasants, quail and wild turkeys, 
as well as the cottontail rabbit live- 
trapping and transfer program. 

The class had been eagerly antici- 
pating the next session. We were out- 
doors all Wednesday afternoon on the 
excellent firing range and trap layout. 
Despite a steady, cold drizzling rain, 
accompanied by a blustery wind, 
Hayes Englert, Assistant Chief of Law 
Enforcement and instructor on the .38 
caliber revolver, coupled with Bob 
Latimer, Wild Waterfowl] Coordinator, 
who handled shotgun instruction, had 
the men on the firing line in short 
order. Even though the elements were 
decidedly adverse, both instructors 
were pleased to find they had some 
real “hot shots” in the class. 

Clayton Shenk, executive Secretary 
of the Pennsylvania State Archery As- 
sociation, took over the instruction for 
the evening classes, giving the deputies 
an interesting lecture and demonstra- 
tion on the rapidly growing sport of 
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bow hunting. 

On Thursday, Temple Reynolds, 
Supervisor of the Northwest Division, 
and Dick Orr, Law Enforcement As- 
sistant in the Southeast Division, 
taught us Article VIII of the Game 
Law which covers “Property Damage 
and Safety Regulations.” From 11 a.m. 
to noon and again for the first after- 
noon period, the subject was land 
management. C. C. Freeburn, Chief of 
the Land Management Division, and 
Al Bachman, Supervisor of the Farm- 
Game Section, explained the Commis- 
sion’s land management programs. 
Freeburn spoke on the important fed- 
eral aid part of the program, the future 
of the waterfowl management plan for 
the Pymatuning, land purchase pro- 
cedure and Commission policies on 
land and timber holdings. Bachman 
covered the cooperative farm-game 
program, food and cover development 
work, and how land managers work 
in the field. 

Paul Failor, Supervisor of Predator 
Control, spoke for the remaining pe- 
riods that afternoon and from 8 p.m. 
to “lights out.” The time never passed 





more quickly as he gave us the bene- 
fit of his 37 years of trapping and hunt- 
ing experience. Paul demonstrated 
how to effectively call crows, foxes 
and great horned owls plus all of his 
hunting and trapping techniques. 

On Friday morning Jim Brown, 
Supervisor of the Southcentral Divi- 
sion, and R. V. Rea, Law Enforcement 
Assistant in the Northwest Division, 
conducted classes on Article XII of the 
Game Law, dealing with enforcement 
procedures and penalties. Subjects 
covered included the proper method 
of filing information, conducting 
searches, disposition of confiscated 
equipment, investigations and related 
topics. Land management was again 
the subject for two later periods. In- 
structors included Sam Kern, Super- 
visor of the Food and Cover Section in 
the Commission’s Division of Land 
Management; E. G. Musser, Federal 
Aid Coordinator; and John Sedam, 
Chief of the Division of Minerals. 
From 1:30 to 4:30 p.m. and 8-9 p.m. 


the subject was “observation and de- 


scription” under the capable tutelage 
of Manville Wells, Law Enforcement 


SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT Donald E. Miller, left, goes over the week’s training 
schedule with Bob Lichtenberger, Chief, Division of Administration, Harrisburg head- 





quarters, and Bob Parlaman, Conservation Information Assistant. 





















Assistant, Southwest Division, and 
School Superintendent Don Miller. 
This class covered the proper tech- 
niques of collecting clues and evi- 
dence, as well as how to take notes 
correctly. A mock crime was then set 
up. Pairs of deputies were given two 
minutes to review the scene, collect 
clues and re-enact the crime, testing 
their powers of observation. 

All good things, however, must 
eventually come to an end. So after a 
hearty breakfast prepared by Chief 
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EXPERT PISTOL SHOT M. J. Golden, Executive Director of the Game Commission, 
shows Deputies Paul Vargo and Mel Bishop how to hold and aim the service revolver. 
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Bill McCaughey, of Brookville, we 
held our “graduation ceremonies,” 
cleaned up the dormitories and class- 
rooms for the next class, and started 
the long journey home. We left the 
Ross Leffler School of Conservation 
with increased knowledge and re- 
newed desire to better serve the men 
and women who, as Ross Leffler so 
aptly described them, are “The great- 
est group of people in the world—the 
Pennsylvania sportsmen.” 





WHO SHOT THE BIG BLACK BEAR? 


Two men at first claimed a 200-pound bear that was shot and killed in 
Gaines Township, Tioga County, on the last day of the 1960 bear season. “This 
was not surprising, considering the circumstances,” says Game Protector W. 


D. Denton, who explains: 


“Each hunter was using a 30-30 rifle, both fired the same kind of cartridge 
and the two rifles boomed simultaneously. To make the coincidence complete, 
one man shot the bear back of one shoulder and (you guessed it) the other 
shot the animal in about the same spot on the opposite side. 


“After 


iecing together what must have occurred in the one-in-a-million 


incident the hunters agreed to a friendly division. One man attached his kill 
tag to the bear and agreed to accept the head as his evidence of success. The 
other hunter properly tagged and took the hide and carcass.” 
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| The Story of 

Pennsylvania Ravens... 





Bright Bird, Black Legend 


By Jim Hayes 


HE deer, six doe and a buck, 

moved like shadows out of the 
laurel and picked their way single-file 
down the hillside into the hollow. From 
the opposite ridge, a half-mile away, 
we watched them moving between 
the trees until the bottom thicket hid 
them from sight. 

Feeling certain the deer would lin- 
ger in the hollow, and having the wind 
in our favor, we decided to go after 
them. Twenty minutes later we had 
reached the head of the hollow and 
were preparing to split up before mov- 
ing into the brush. 

Abruptly, a short distance ahead, 
two large, black, crow-like birds took 
off with a series of loud, unearthly 
croaks and screeches. Keeping between 
us and the deer, they flapped from 
tree to tree—“Krrraaak! Krrraaak!” 

It goes without saying, the deer got 
the message. Farther on, from the base 
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of the hollow, we caught glimpses of 
their white tails bounding up the side 
of a steep slope, well out of rifle range. 

This incident, which occurred nearly 
ten years ago, was my introduction to 
Corvus corax principalis—the northern 
raven. Since then, I rarely visit the 
“deep in” sections of our deer and 
bear country without encountering the 
big black “crows.” 

To those who know the story, the 
return of ravens to our big north 
woods is a welcome reversal of a trend 
that too often seems to take the oppo- 
site track. Briefly, the background is 
this: 

Years ago, when the great forests of 
northcentral Pennsylvania were tim- 
bered and in many places ravaged by 
fire, ravens became extremely scarce. 
From 1900 through the 1920's, it 
seemed the word “nevermore” croaked 
by Edgar Allan Poe’s mysterious vis- 
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NESTING SITE selected by ravens is usu- 
ally in wildest mountain areas. They prefer 
cliff edges for the mass of woven sticks and 
twigs which may be four feet across. 
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itor might be appropriate to the situ- 
ation in Pennsylvania. 

During the past two decades, how- 
ever, as the new forests reached ma- 
turity, ravens have been re-establishing 
themselves in the wild mountainous 
regions. Today, hunters who push into 
the isolated back country of Elk, Pot- 
ter, Cameron, McKean, and surround- 
ing counties have an excellent chance 
of encountering them. 

To most people, the raven is per- 
haps best known by virtue of Poe's 
famous poem. Poe, of course, was pri- 
marily interested in the bird’s repu- 
tation as a sinister creature of evil 
omen. From earliest times, the ravens 
of Europe have been linked to were- 
wolves, banshees, haunted castles, and 
the like. 

Since ravens are ravens, and people 
being what they are, our American 
ravens found themselves stigmatized 
with the Old World curse. Probably 
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no other bird has figured so direly in 
legend and folklore, nor been more 
maligned and persecuted than the 
raven. 

Actually, while there is nothing in 
the raven’s nature to justify its sinister 
reputation, neither is there much about 
these solitary, carrion-eating birds that 
one can really warm up to. Neverthe- 
less, the iy of raven wings over 
a mountain valley is a sight to thrill 
the articulate hunter and outdoors- 
man, symbolizing, as it does, the wild 
and the free and the untamed aspects 
of our wilderness retreats. 

Though distinctly crow-like in gen- 
eral appearance, ravens are roughly 
twice as big as crows, averaging 24 
inches in length compared to about 18 
inches. Their wing span may reach 
four feet, while a big crow will rarely 
exceed three feet from wingtip to 
wingtip. 

In flight, ravens alternate their wing- 
beats to soar hawklike on horizontal, 
outstretched wings. They are excellent 
fliers and love to play and tumble in 
the air, especially on windy days. The 
tail is wedge-shaped. Aside from size 
and flight, their distinguishing feature 
is their loud, hoarse, croaking cry. 

Ravens have a wide variety of cries, 
all of which are coarse and gutteral, 
something between an angry hawk 
and a contented bullfrog. The most 
commonly heard call is a _ noisy 
“Kruuuck” or “Craaawk.” When 
alarmed, they let loose with three 
“Crrruck’s” repeated in succession. 
The rolling “r’s” are unmistakable. 

Like crows, ravens love to talk to 
and among themselves. In April of 
1952, while trout fishing on the head- 
waters of Hammersley Fork, I heard 
the “kraawk-kraaawk-ing” of ravens on 
the rocky slopes of Twin Sisters Hol- 
low. Hiking a quarter-mile up the hol- 
low, I flushed two ravens from their 
dinner—the partly eaten carcass of a 
deer. 

Ravens are fond of carrion, and it 
may well be that the build-up of the 
deer population, as well as the forest 
regrowth, has been a factor in their 
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comeback in our northcentral coun- 
ties. The losses in the deer herds due 
to winter starvation, gunshot crippling, 
and natural accidents would eovies 
them with a ready supply of meat. 

Discriminating is hardly the word 
for the raven’s eating habits. They de- 
vour carrion, insects, fish, frogs, gar- 
bage, rodents, snakes, berries, toad- 
stools, vegetation, anything edible. 

Among bird experts, there is a dif- 
ference of opinion as to the raven’s 
predatory nature. Some claim they will 
attack young poultry and small ani- 
mals, and will destroy nests and bird 
eggs. Others take exception to this. 

Considering the undiscriminating 
nature of their appetites, it seems safe 
to believe that ravens will eat any- 
thing, dead or alive, they can handle. 
However, their value as scavengers 
outweighs any slight damage they 
might inflict on wildlife. 

In Pennsylvania, ravens enjoy pro- 
tected status, a somewhat academic 
privilege. Being found only in the 
wildest mountain areas, and being 
well aware of the significance of men 
with guns, ravens are their own best 
conservators. Smarter, warier, and 
more unapproachable than crows, they 
seem to have shotgun ranges doped 
out to the exact yardage. 


Ravens are unusual among wildlife 
in that they may live to a ripe old age. 
Life spans of from thirty to fifty years 
are not exceptional. Like doves and 
geese, they mate for life, sharing house- 
keeping and nesting duties. 

The nest is situated either in trees 
or, preferably, on cliff edges where 
available. The nest consists of inter- 
woven sticks and twigs, may be four 
feet in width, and from the ground 
appears to be a very uncomfortable 
abode. However, the nest depression 
is lined with grass, deer hair and ani- 
mal fur, and shredded bark. 

The three to five eggs are laid, one 
a day, in early March, and require 
twenty days to hatch. The eggs are 
deep blue-green with dark brown 
flecks. Both parents feed the young 
and defend the nest from hawks, owls, 
and other intruders. 

One of our more sagacious birds, 
the raven is crafty, resourceful, and 
quick to learn. They are highly indi- 
vidualistic, each bird having its own 
habits and character. So long as Penn- 
sylvania offers them wild, isolated 
mountain areas in which to nest and 
live out their solitary lives, it seems safe 
to believe that ravens will continue to 
provide hunters with many a fascinat- 
ing interlude in their days afield. 


NEST LINING is made with grass, deer hair or animal fur, and shredded bark. Three to 
five eggs are laid in early March and the incubation period lasts 20 days. Both parents 


feed the young and defend the nest from hawks, owls and other intruders. 























Commencement Crasher 


JUNIATA COUNTY — On May 26 
about 6 p.m. a white tail buck decided 
that it was not too late to try for a 
high school education. He jumped 
through a front window of the Juniata 
Joint High School in Mifflintown. He 
ran into the gymnasium, turned around, 
down through the hall and out a rear, 
large plate-glass door, up a flight of 
steps, over a rail into a 10-foot window 
well, out of this, then took a hundred 
yard dash toward the football field 
and smack into a woven-wire fence 
and broke his neck. He had antlers in 
velvet about 2” long and was in good 
shape. He caused about $1,000 of dam- 
age and all this the night before Com- 
mencement. Mr. Cramer, the super- 
vising principal, told me I should dis- 
cipline my wild game a little bit better. 
—District Game Protector Robert Shaf- 
fer, Mifflintown. 


Hit the Deck 


PIKE COUNTY — While driving on 
Route 209, I noticed a pigeon feeding 
in the middle of the left lane with 
three cars approaching. Expecting to 
see her fly, I was quite surprised to 
see her suddenly squat down and al- 
low the cars to pass over her. She in- 
stantly resumed her feeding.—District 
Game Protector Daniel S. McPeek, Jr., 
Matamoras. 
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Roadways for Wildlife 


COLUMBIA COUNTY — During 
this past January and February, ap- 
proximately 8% miles of old log roads 
were widened with the Game Com- 
mission’s large dozer, most of the work 
being done in very deep snow and 
extremely cold weather, on State Game 
Lands No. 226 in Columbia County. 
Both sides of these roadways were 
also cut to a width of fifty feet. Al- 
though the snow was very deep and 
the weather probably as cold as it has 
ever been, beneath this mantle of 
snow the ground remained completely 
free of frost. As spring finally came, 
these roadways were tool-barred heav- 
ily, limed, harrowed, then planted to 
a bluegrass clover mixture. At the time 
of writing, all areas have now shown 
up very well. This makes a total of just 
a few feet over 12 miles of such road- 
way seeding on this Game Lands. All 
forms of wildlife are taking advantage 
of this operation which is spread out 
over a much larger area than was pos- 
sible before, and which I feel sure will 
greatly help this rabbit area in the 
production of, and carrying-over of 
this favorite game animal.—Land Man- 
ager William E. Fulmer, Bloomsburg. 


The Gulls Have Landed 


SOMERSET COUNTY-—This spring 
a flock of about thirty gulls has taken 
residence at Lake Somerset. They have 
been quite interesting to watch while 
preparing ground for cultivation in 
the vicinity of the lake. They seem to 
be quite friendly critters, showing no 
fear whatsoever of a man on a tractor. 
As fast as the ground was turned over 
or disturbed with the harrow they 
would search for and eat the various 
worms, insects and grubs turned up. 
The largest and in appearance at least, 
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oldest bird in the flock was downright 
adventurous; he would stay in the 
path of the tractor until the very last 
second, cocking his head and looking 
at you with what seemed to be an air 
of disgust at continually being dis- 
turbed. He would then jump aside as 
the tractor passed, not flying out of 
the way as most of the other birds 
would do.—Land Manager C. R. Kin- 
ley, Somerset. 


Possum Hollow Special 


CENTRE COUNTY—Buzz McCart- 
ney, of Milesburg, Pa., and an employe 
of Penn Fuel Gas, Inc., of Bellefonte, 
R. D., Pa., related the following inci- 
dent to me: 

He was high on top of a railroad 
tank car, which was on top of a fifteen- 
foot RR bridge at the gas plant, when 
he placed his hand into the tool box 
(located above his head on a steel 
framework) to get tools to place the 
hose on the car for pumping. He was 
startled to say the least when he got 
a handful of warm fur. After catching 
his balance, he investigated to find 
four young coons, about six inches 
long in the box. His comment that 
Mrs. Coon wasn’t at home was made 
with great relief, he felt sure that he 
would have been minus a finger or two 
and it was a long way to the ground if 
he had fallen.—District Game Protec- 
tor Charles M. Laird, Bellefonte. 


Seeking Legal Advice? 


SCHUYLKILL COUNTY-—At 4:30 
one morning last June a phone call 
came to announce that another deer 
had been hit. The unusual was that it 
was using the back yard of a well- 
known lawyer on a main street of 
Pine Grove for pasture. When it at- 
tempted to cross the street to get pro- 
tection from the local constable, it was 
hit by a car and had to seek refuge 
under the parked car of the Deputy 
Sheriff. All of this on the main street 
of a sleeping town.—Land Manager 
Ralph L. Shank, Pine Grove. 
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On Top of Ole Davey 


SOMERSET COUNTY — On the 
20th of April, 1961, I received a bear 
that was live-trapped in Cambria 
County by Game Protector Granville 
A. Miller. We took the bear to Mt. 
Davis, the highest point in the state, to 
release it. 

This was a big occasion for the 
southern end of Somerset County. A 
member of the Meyersdale (Republi- 
can) Newspaper was there, a Fish 
Warden, a Deputy Game Protector, 
Game Protector Miller, my wife and 
myself. 

The door on the live trap was raised 
and the bear emerged slowly, stood up 
in front of the trap and looked at each 
and every person there, singly. If I 
didn’t know better, I would swear that 
the bear’s facial expression changed, 
as if to say, “None of you had better 
try that again.” Then with an earth 
rumbling gallop he disappeared into 
the dense brush of the mountain — 
District Game Protector Robert H. 
Muir, Meyersdale. 


Close But Counted Out 


CAMERON COUNTY — On May 
23, 1961, Fish Warden William Miller 
and I were patrolling Twelve Mile 
Run, within the Curtiss Wright area, 
and came upon a large pile of corn 
cobs just a little over four miles from 
a road. Within a radius of four hun- 
dred yards of the remains of this feed- 
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ing program, we found remains of 
fourteen dead deer. One deer was a 
very large buck. 

Again on May 29, 1961, we were 
patrolling near the head of Sand Rock 
Run and found the remains of a very 
large bear about four miles within the 
Curtiss Wright area. No doubt this 
bear was shot during the regular deer 
season and just left there. — District 
Game Protector Normal L. Erickson, 
Emporium. 


Stinking Chase 


PERRY COUNTY -— After his past 
experience with a skunk, Deputy War- 
ner from Duncannon will think twice 
before giving a skunk chase. One day 
in the latter part of May, Warner 
heard his dogs making an unusual up- 
roar. At first he didn't give the com- 
motion any attention but as it contin- 
ued he went to investigate. He found 
the dogs racing around as far as the 
leash would allow and the skunk was 
in pursuit. Needless to say the skunk 
used its measure of protection on the 
dogs. Mr. Warner in his attempt to 
chase the skunk found himself being 
pursued around the yard by the skunk. 
He finally made it to the porch where 
the skunk gave him something to re- 
member. The skunk finally started to 
go on his merry way when Mr. War- 
ner got his gun and shot all the 
trouble. — District Game Protector 
Jacob Sitlinger, Newport. 
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Front End Mechanic 


UNION COUNTY-A neighbor re- 
lated the following incident to me re- 
cently. A nephew from Milton was 
staying with him for a period of time. 
It being necessary for him to commute 
to school each day his uncle allowed 
him the use of one of his cars. One 
morning after much cranking with the 
starter, the nephew told his uncle the 
car refused to start. The uncle went 
out to the garage and when he raised 
the hood of the car a rather large 
groundhog raised his head from the 
engine compartment and appeared 
very much annoyed at being dis- 
turbed. After chasing it from under 
the hood, an examination of the motor 
disclosed the coil wire had been pulled 
out. All agreed the “pig” had a free 
ride from Milton to Lewisburg and 
after that, had decided he wanted 
peace and quiet, so removed the coil 
wire. — District Game Protector John 
S. Shuler, Lewisburg. 


Shivering But Safe 


CENTRE COUNTY — On May 27, 
in College Township, despite the snow 
flurries and inclement weather, 150 
Boy Scouts attended an outdoor safe 
hunting program presented by Officer 
Charles Laird and myself. 

As I looked around this group of 
young men I could see many of them 
shivering, but none was in a hurry 
for the program to end. Their ques- 
tions and expressions proved to me 
that they thoroughly enjoyed and 
benefited by the instruction given. I 
thought this was a fine example of the 
American boy and the American herit- 
age and way of life we have so often 
fought for. — District Game Protector 
Joseph L. Wiker, Pine Grove Mills. 


Skunk-burger 


HUNTINGDON COUNTY -— This 
incident was related to me by Deputy 
Robert Logue and Richard Fagan and 
is reported to be authentic by the 
three persons involved. During the 
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afternoon of May 20, 1961, Deputy 
Logue and his brother, Art, killed a 
nearly white skunk while hunting 
woodchucks near Warrior Ridge in 
Oneida Township. On the afternoon 
of May 22 the three persons previously 
mentioned visited again the same loca- 
tion, looking for a large ‘chuck they 
had missed on the 20th. To the sur- 
prise of all three men they found Brer 
Chuck, sitting on his back legs, hold- 
ing the skunk carcass with his fore 
paws and making a meal of the same. 
After watching this gourmet for a 
time, an examination of the skunk car- 
cass revealed the hide was peeled from 
the center of the body toward both 
ends and the flesh freshly eaten from 
the back, hips and shoulders. The men 
cannot state that the woodchuck ate 
all of the flesh but he was definitely 
eating part of the skunk while they 
observed. — District Game Protector 
Richard Furry, Huntingdon. 


Foot in Mouth Story 


PERRY COUNTY — A young boy 
about 14 years of age was fishing 
Fowler Run in the western part of 
Perry County for trout. He was a 
skinny boy and his boots were very 
loose at the tops. While fishing the 
heavy brush he had the misfortune to 
have a water snake drop down the 
top of his boot. The water and brush 
flew in all directions and the snake 
was stomped to death in the boot. 
Everyone that heard the story had a 
hearty laugh, including me. On May 
18 I was checking a chicken kill on 
the Lou Snyder farm near Blain when 
I felt a tightening around my ankle 
and calf of my leg. Looking down I 
saw a large black snake wrapped 
around my leg and I was standing on 
its head. Needless to say some more 
stomping took place and I put a lot of 
good hay down in the field. This time 
there was no laughing as “The boot, I 
mean the snake, was on the other 
foot.”—District Game Protector James 
Moyle, Blain. 
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Crash Landing Pad 


GREENE COUNTY — While work- 
ing on my monthly reports in early 
June, I was slightly distracted for a 
moment by an act of motherly love on 
my wife’s part. She came in from the 
front porch and remarked that the 
robin’s nest out there contained four 
nestlings and that the nest appeared 
overcrowded as a subway during rush 
hours. She said that one fledgling was 
dangling near the edge, and that she 
was afraid a fall on the concrete below 
was inevitable. In a few minutes she 
was back on the porch again. First 
she spread out a tent and then slipped 
a sleeping bag in between the canvas. 
Now a beautiful landing strip awaits 
the rapidly growing birds. (Also some 
griping from my nine-year-old boy, 
when he finds out where this camping 
equipment is. )—District Game Protec- 
tor Theodore Vesloski, Carmichaels. 


One in a Thousand 


JUNIATA COUNTY — On Sunday, 
May 28, District Game Protector James 
Moyle and myself went to McAlister- 
ville, R. D., to set up a display and 
lecture to the 250 Boy Scouts that 
were having a Camporee on the jy 
Shellenberger farm. We chose a wooded 
spot, displayed firearms, placed 
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mounted animals around and posted 
safety posters. The first group of 75 
surrounded us and we started our in- 
troduction on firearm safety. Just then, 
from the root of the very tree around 
which we had set up, out burst seven 
baby rabbits in seven different direc- 
tions. What a scramble, 75 Scouts and 
two bunny cops. All were captured 
without being stepped on and we 
placed them in a box until after all had 
gone and then returned them to their 
nest. While driving away Moyle re- 
flected “All those trees and we would 
pick that one, it couldn’t happen again 
in a thousand times.”—District Game 
Protector Robert Shaffer, Mifflintown. 


Radiator Repairs 


MONROE COUNTY-—This May we 
were working on food plots on Game 
Lands No. 38. After using our tractor 
for about three hours, I noticed that 
there was water leaking from around 
the radiator. We filled the radiator and 
finding nothing wrong, kept on work- 
ing. After awhile we noticed water 
leaking again, so we took the hood off 
and found a full grown woodchuck 
sitting on top of the motor. The wood- 
chuck had eaten a hole in the radiator 
hose. Of course when the tractor hood 
was taken off, the chuck jumped off 
the tractor and ran away. — District 
Game Protector John H. Doebling, 
East Stroudsburg. 














Fish by the Bucketful 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY — While 
assisting Fish Warden Paulacovich 
stock in-season trout at North Park 
Lake, I was carrying a bucket of trout 
to the lake. A small boy ran up to me. 
He was equipped with rod and reel. 
He pal to fish in the bucket. I told 
him that he would have to fish the 
lake. He stated that he thought he 
could do better in the bucket than the 
lake.—District Game Protector G. T. 
Szilvasi, McKees Rocks. 


Loon’s Last Laugh 


BUCKS COUNTY — Traffic was 
snarled in Perkasie Borough one rainy 
May morning when a strange looking 
pe rejected efforts to remove it 
rom the center of a busy street. The 
commuters finally got on their way 
after one of Perkasie’s finest got the 
bird—and a deeply lacerated hand. 

We got up there the following day 
and found the goose to be a loon. It 
had probably mistaken the wet, shiny 
asphalt for water and landed on the 
street. The injured officer was informed 
that loons are helpless on the ground 
and must be returned to water before 
they can take care of themselves. After 
being so enlightened he studied his 
bandaged hand seriously, and for some 
reason, we felt that we were not get- 
ting through to him.—District Game 
Protector William J. Lockett, Doyles- 
town. 
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"i Shop.” the Frm Do 


OE of the grandest breeds of dogs 
ever known is gradually disap- 
pearing. Each year there are fewer 
small-acreage, resident farmers and as 
they diminish in numbers so does “Old 
Shep,” the American farm dog. 

The truth is “Old Shep” isn't the 
necessity on a farm that he was a gen- 
eration or two back. Not that he is 
being automated out of his job. No 
machine could ever begin to render 
all the services expected of “Old Shep.” 
However, modern farm management 
practices are relieving him of a por- 
tion of his responsibilities. The latest 
cattle feeding practices, for example, 
do not always require the services of a 
skilled and willing dog to go out and 
bring the cows in. If it’s true there is 
a time and place for everything, then 
“Old Shep” is gradually running out 
of both time and place. 

Those of us who have known, loved 
and respected a typical American farm 
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dog may never have thought of him as 
belonging to any particular breed. 
However, if identity of function and 
level of performance, rather than pur- 
ity of breeding and an exact evenness 
of type, can satisfy as requirements 


for consideration as a “breed,” then 
surely the American farm dog is a 
“breed.” This, despite the fact none of 
our great stud books has ever been 
petitioned to admit him as a recog- 
nized “breed.” 

Stud books and fancy pedigrees are 
more for display dogs and specialist 
breeds. “Old Shep” has been a worker, 
not a glamour boy, and, far from be- 
ing a specialist, his great value has 
been in that he has been able to do so 
many jobs at least passably well. No 
one who has ever seen “Old Shep” 
could possibly confuse him with a 
“Lad of Sunnybrook,” white and sable 
coat gleaming in the bright sunshine 
as he flows effortlessly over green 
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fields. That’s not at all like our “Old 
Shep.” He has a collie-type coat right 
enough, but it’s always matted around 
bits of twigs, mud-caked and, in sea- 
son, crusted with burrs. More often 
than not he has both old scars and 
healing wounds suffered in combat 
with vermin, coon, woodchuck—and 
other dogs. 

Shep is a worker and he looks it. He 
would hardly appeal to the type of 
owner who seeks snob appeal in pos- 
session of some rare breed. And, he 
need never fear the fate of that per- 
centage of today’s poodles which are 
maintained in some suburban societies 
as social symbols. 

American farm dogs are outdoor 
fellows. Few of them have ever been 
allowed to bring their mud and their 
smells inside the house. Most of them 
have “double coats” with the long, 
outer “guard” hairs and a soft, only 
undercoat which protects them from 
the greatest extremes of winter. They 
usually sleep in the yard, the barn or 
on the “side porch.” If the weather 
gets too rough they crawl under the 
porch. 

Usually Shep is black and white or 
black, tan and white. He lives on table 
scraps. He seldom enjoys the services 
of a veterinarian, but he somehow 
manages to survive exposures, para- 
sites, cuts, thorns, fights and diseases 
enough to hospitalize ordinary pets. 
He can do it because he is descended 
from stock which had to be hardy to 
survive. 

Beyond the typical “double-coat,” 
there is a degree of sameness in the 
appearance of the American farm dog. 
They are medium-sized, about 60 
pounds, broad between the ears and 
long-nosed—but not exaggerated as is 
the show-type collie. They give an im- 
pression of cobbiness with their com- 
pact, efficient and muscular bodies. 
What isn’t seen is a head full of brains, 
a rugged constitution and an enormous 
desire to please. 

Everyone who has ever lived on a 
small farm knows what has been ex- 
pected of this canine handyman. He 
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has herded the cattle, watched over 
the flocks, guarded the babies, been 
an always-willing companion and play- 
mate to the children, kept the el 
yard free of vermin, been attentive 
company to the older folks, a useful 
servant of the hunter’s gun, served to 
give the alarm against fire and in- 
truders and, when necessary, fought 
to protect the home. 

The typical American farm dog is 
on duty 24 hours a day, ready to give 
his best to whatever circumstances 
may demand of him. In the perform- 
ance of his duties he does not show 
the finesse of some of the more spe- 
cialized breeds, but none of these can 
live as he lives and do so many jobs 
well enough to satisfy the needs of the 
small-acreage, resident farmer. Take 
hunting for example. The farm dog 
will tree coon and hunt possum at 
night—or in the daytime he will quar- 
ter ahead of the gun and flush game 
birds and rabbits. He may not be 
stylish and thrilling in the way he 
does it, but he gets the job done. 

It has been a rare farmer who could 
afford and care for one cattle dog, one 
watch dog, one night-trailing hound, a 
terrier for vermin, a bird dog, a re- 
triever, a rabbit dog and an eighth 
specialist-breed dog as a companion 
to himself and his family. In the Amer- 
ican tradition of creating what he 
needs, the farmer has evolved, chiefly 
from these specialist breeds, a canine 
jack-of-all-trades. 

As already indicated, “Old Shep” 
has had a rather cosmopolitan back- 
ground. He is most very likely the 
result of mixing just about every kind 
of dog that has ever been. However, 
his evolvement has not been entirely 
haphazard. Farmers were engaged in 
selective breeding programs long be- 
fore genetics ever became a science. 
Any animal added to a farm would 
have to give full promise of being able 
to earn his keep. A female could be 
expected to be bred to the best, most 
useful dog in the township. Puppies 
from a good sire and dam have always 
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been in demand. It was true years ago 
and it is true today. The farm dog 
that does not, literally, work-out, is 
dispatched and replaced. Incompe- 
tents and mutton-headed dogs have 
never been kept around the typical 
American small farm. They have either 
done their jobs or they have become 
dead dogs before they could grow old 
enough to produce more four-footed 


slobs. 


This kind of selective breeding has 
worked well without the assistance of 
either stud registries or professional 
dog judges. The competent dog has 
been accepted as an essential ally in 
working a farm and he, in turn, has 
been happy with the best life of which 
he’s had knowledge. It has been and 
remains a wonderfully uncomplicated 
arrangement which has produced dogs 
of magnificent utility. 


COON DOG WONDER was Silvertone, the farm dog who was purchased for $3,000 by a 
Michigan couple, and lived in splendor. He is shown here, woolly coat shorn for summer 
months, outside his specially built quarters in the family trailer. 
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“Old Shep” and his kind have played 
the hero times beyond listing. They 
have saved human lives from fires, 
floods, snakes, bulls, rams, drownings, 
marauding animals, Indians, thieves 
and, in short, almost every kind of 
disaster. 

It might fit here to tell of some of 
the smartest and the dumbest of the 
“Old Shep” types I’ve encountered. 
E. W. McMunn, now the editor of a 
successful farm magazine, recalls one 
that didn’t last overly long on the 
McMunn farm. This dull-witted fellow 
never learned to do anything except 
bark at and chase airplanes. Time after 
time he would run full-tilt into the 
heavy fence surrounding the barnyard, 
but he never seemed to learn. 

I recall one wise and patient female 
and her grown but lazy son. The old 
gal would patiently watch a ground- 
hog hole, waiting until her quarry 
strayed too far from his escape hatch. 
Then she would race him to the hole, 
bar him from entering whilst barking 
the news. Her son would come run- 
ning from the barnyard and they 


would then team up to the certain end 
of Mr. Groundhog. I’ve seen this same 
pair, each with an end of a black- 
snake in his mouth and playing tug- 
of-war with the hapless creature. 

The smartest “farm dog” I’ve ever 
personally encountered, however, 
would have to be Silvertone. Followers 
of coon dog trials will remember him. 
He was a pick-up dog bred from un- 
identified farm stock in Kentucky. Like 
so many farm dogs, he had an early 
opportunity at coon and proved to be 
something of a whiz. He moved up 
and up in drag-trail races until he be- 
came the biggest money winner in the 
country. Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes, of 
Saginaw, Mich., paid $3,000 for him 
and had their house trailer modified 
to provide private and comfortable 
quarters for Silvertone who lived in 
splendor. 

Silvertone was fast, but he regularly 
defeated faster dogs. He was sharp- 
nosed, but almost every heat in which 
he ever ran boasted of hounds with 
more sensitive, more discriminating 
noses. It was more a contest between 


BORDER COLLIES were used, among many breeds, in the development of the American 
farm dog. Here Carl Bradford, of Wooster, Ohio, directs one of his star performers in 


a turn of some errant sheep. 
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the game and Silvertone than between 
Silvertone and his heatmates. It was 
a matter of Silvertone matching wits 
with the man who had charted the 
course of the track. Silvertone won 
often. What tricks he hadn’t already 
learned, he figured out as he went. 

I recall one exceedingly hot Labor 
Day at the far-famed Leafy Oak trial. 
Silvertone was one of the finalists. The 
trial’s promoter came up to me and 
said: “That’s the longest, toughest trail 
I've ever laid out—and I’ve put some 
traps in it that'll have that short-cutting 
cur dog outsmarting himself. If he tries 
his tricks today he'll get lost.” 

Later that same day I saw Mr. Wirtz 
handing Silvertone’s owner the first 
prize check for $1,000-plus. He’d won 
first line and first tree! 

“Old Shep” is still known by a num- 
ber of names in addition to “American 
farm dog.” He’s called “farm collie,” 
“black shepherd” and even the residual 
and outdated “English shepherd.” The 
farm magazines still carry a few ads 
for his kind but we also see other 
breeds advertised. The smaller, very 
brainy, pedigreed and more specialized 
border collie seems to be gaining more 
favor with each passing year. . 

An educated guess as to the breeds 
which contributed most heavily to 
Shep’s evolvement would include the 
old working Scotch “colley,” the pre- 
viously mentioned border collie, the 
various setters, foxhounds and New- 
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SILVERTONE AND TROPHIES are shown 
by his owners, Mr. and Mrs. Rhodes, of 
Saginaw, Mich. He became the biggest 
money winner in the country. 























foundlands of the type seen in Currier 
& Ives prints of yesteryear. 

It is sad to note that a breed which 
has played such an important role in 
the growth of our nation is the vanish- 
ing victim of an economic trend which 
is gradually eliminating his habitat 
and some of his very reasons for being. 

The next time you are on a farm and 
Shep comes trotting up to you, bend 
down and scratch the old fellow’s ear. 
He and his kind have served us well. 


















































to the meeting. 


Single copies of the report may be obtained free by requesting them from 
Robert C. Ayers, executive secretary, Water Pollution Control Advisory Board, 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington 25, D. C. 
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POLLUTION CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Highlights of the National Conference on Water Pollution, held late last 
year in Washington, D. C., are now available without charge in a summary 
report, the Wildlife Management Institute reports. The illustrated publica- 
tion contains excerpts of the principal presentations, study committee re- 
ports, recommendations of the conference, and other information incidental 



































From 12 to 74 Years Old, 


Scrantonians Were Welcome at... 


SAFETY "U" 


By Gene Coleman 


OWN on the firing line of the 

sprawling, fortress-like old ar- 
mory the small-bore rifles barked an 
authoritative chorus as the marksmen 
leaned into their sights. It was an in- 
congruous but heart-warming group 
of riflemen. Most of them were young- 
sters, a few girls but mostly boys; 
here and there a father or an uncle 
and even a smattering of weather- 
tanned outdoorsmen. 

Scattered among them, checking, 
quietly advising and offering encour- 
agement, were men with the bright 
“NRA” arm brassards. Over in another 
section of the vast military building 
were similar groups seated on bleach- 
ers or in quiet circles as instructors 
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went over the fine points of shot- 
gunning, riflery, archery and, above 
all, safety. 

Through the entire kaleidoscope of 
buzzing activity ran a common thread. 
Its theme was brief and pointed: 

“Be a safe hunter!” 

That was the message that was re- 
peated in countless lectures and varied 
demonstrations for four weeks late 
this spring in Scranton in a National 
Rifle Association Hunter Safety course 
undertaken on a unique scale. 

Its end result—104 NRA qualified 
safe hunters in a single class, ranging 
in age from 12 to 74 years old. Its 
outlook — the possibility of an even 
broader course in the very near future. 
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Chronologically, the events leading 
up to this course, which marked the 
first time it was conducted ona county- 
wide basis, began in late winter. On 
paper it looked easy. But the actual 
organization was something else again. 

The groundwork for the Hunter 
Safety Course on such a big scale was 
mapped by men from the Scranton 
National Rifle Association Junior and 
Senior Rifle and Pistol Club, game 
protectors from the Northeast Division 
of the Game Commission, the Lacka- 
wanna County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, the Ist Battle Group of 
the 109th Infantry and the Air Force 
Reserve. These were the sponsoring 
organizations. 

Several meetings were held by men 
and officers of the military units, the 
game protectors and committees from 
the sportsmen’s groups to get the proj- 
ect off the drawing board and. into 
operation. 

Michael Rinaldi, of Scranton, NRA 
counselor and long-time advocate of 
firearms safety through education, 
sparkplugged the program and sent 
out letters to every community in the 
heavily populated Lackawanna County 
area. They went to chiefs of police, 


the district attorney’s office, county 
judges, county commissioners, state 
police and officials of county public 
and parochial schools. 

Actually, there was nothing new 
about the course which is well known 
throughout the nation and highly re- 
spected. But it was the first time it 
was undertaken on a county-wide basis 
in the northeast section. Many clubs 
conduct the course themselves, train- 
ing youngsters and older persons as 
well in the basic tenets of safe hunt- 
ing and sportsmanship. For the most 
part, however, their student groups 
are small in number. 

With the highly expanded program 
came many snags, some expected and 
some unexpected. The men arranging 
it “played it by ear” in settling the 
problems until they felt they were 
ready to kick off. 

The program was set up to run for 
four consecutive Friday nights at the 
huge Watres Armory in Scranton, 
headquarters for the 109th Infantry 
and a National Guard armory which 
guaranteed plenty of room for classes 
and demonstrations as well as small- 


bore shooting on the main floor of the 
drill shed. 


SAFETY FILM was shown at one station of hunter safety course by Lackawanna County 
Game Protector Steve Kish. Here he fills in some details after showing film to one group. 
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By the time opening night rolled 
around, 104 had signed up. There were 
boys, a few girls, some fathers and 
other relatives of the youngsters, Boy 
Scouts and even a few seasoned hunt- 
ers who checked in merely to “see 
what it was like” and stayed with the 
course to brush up on some things 
they found they had forgotten or even 
to erase some mistakes which had be- 
come habit through years of repeating. 

In brief, the course entailed proper 
firearms handling in hunting circum- 
stances, ammunition information and 
sportsmanship. A new twist was added 
when a course in archery and bow 
hunting safety in particular was added 
to cover newcomers to that mushroom- 
ing sport. 

Mike Rinaldi had a full complement 
of instructors, all well qualified men, 
lined up for the opening night. Among 
them were some well known faces in- 
cluding Lackawanna County Game 
Protectors Steve Kish and Jack Alt- 
miller and Jim Varner, author of the 
popular monthly PENNSYLVANIA 
GAME NEWS feature, “The Gun 
Rack,” and a foremost authority on 
firearms and hunting. 

Because of the more than 100 regis- 
trants, classes had to be timed pre- 


cisely. Groups moved from class to 
class at about half-hour intervals. 

They were guided through proper 
and safe procedures for handling and 
using rifle, shotgun, bow and hunting 
arrows and the right way to move in 
groups through fields and heavy woods. 
Even cars were driven into the armory 
and novices removed and replaced 
guns in the car, their mistakes being 
quickly pointed out and corrected by 
instructors. The students soaked up 
safety films shown by the game pro- 
tectors and as each group moved up- 
ward under the watchful eyes of the 
NRA instructors they headed finally 
for the firing line where each fired 15 
rounds for the record. 

On the fourth and final Friday night 
came the Hunter Safety tests. There 
were no punches pulled. Mike Rinaldi 
and the instructors told the students 
they would pass the test or else! That 
“else” meant they would have to wait 
until the course was offered again and 
take the entire course over. 

When the papers were graded there 
were 104 graduates. Marks ranged 
from some perfects down to the high 
80's. 

For the most part, these were green 
kids. Some had never held a firearm in 


BOW HUNTING INSTRUCTION was given by Gene Coleman, shown here explaining the 
proper way to handle sharp-bladed hunting arrows. Another NRA instructor, William 


Varner, stands by as class prepares to switch from archery to riflery in Watres Armory. 














NRA SAFE HUNTER BADGES and identification cards were awarded to 104 graduates. 
Taking part in the ceremonies on “graduation night’ were, front row, from left: Milton E. 
Holden, 74-year-old graduate; Mike Rinaldi, NRA area counselor and chief instructor; 
Ellen Riefenberg, junior secretary of the Scranton NRA Club; second row: Joseph Szilagyi, 
representing the 109th Infantry; Walter Smith, executive officer of Scranton NRA Club; 
Maj. Frank Srebro, 9547th Air Reserve Squadron; Game Protector Jack Altmiller; Bill 
Varner, assistant chief NRA instructor; and Sherry Varner, registrar for the course. 


his hands before. Some had fired a 
little with a Christmas-gift .22 rifle 
which a well-meaning parent gave him 
but forgot the most important gift of 
all—guidance! 

The night the NRA safe hunter 
patches and identification cards were 
handed out, one graduate stood out 
-conspicuously. He was 74-year-old 
Milton E. Holden, of South Scranton. 

Ironically, he recalled with a grin, 
it was right here at the Watres Ar- 
mory that he was mustered into serv- 
ice with the old 28th Division for 
World War I. He had been hunting 
for years and it was difficult at first 
to understand why he had taken the 
NRA course. 

“Sure, I've been hunting for years 
but you can always learn something 
new, he commented. “It doesn’t hurt 
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to brush up on things we may have 
forgotten and it keeps us aware of the 
need for safety while we're hunting. 

“This has been a wonderful course 
for the youngsters—for all of us—and 
we can all learn from each other,” 
he added. 

After graduation night at the ar- 
mory the program planners and in- 
structors gathered in small groups, ex- 
changing views and comments and 
making tentative plans for the future. 

Somehow, the feeling appeared to 
boil down to simple agreement that it 
was a wonderful feeling to know that 
so many had learned here—the right 
way—rather than in a rock quarry ex- 
cursion or similar unguided trip that 
so often: leads inevitably to a hospital 
emergency ward or worse, to a mor- 
tuary. 
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N THE fall of 1948 a hunter picked 
his way around a crude fence of 
uprooted pine stumps that guarded 
the boundaries of an empty field 
framed by second-growth timber on 
the Allegheny National Forest. 
Walking with head held high, as he 
watched a hawk float lazily by, he 
tramped a crooked path through high 
weeds toward his objective—the woods 
on the other side of the clearing. In 
his preoccupation with the wheeling 
hawk he stumbled over a block of cut 
stone that lay hidden in his path, and 
scraped his shinbone against the rock’s 
rough surface. Searching the high 
weeds he discovered the crumbling 
foundation of an old farmhouse, and 
beyond it outlined in stone the loca- 
tion of the great barn. Between house 
and outbuildings he found the dug 
well, lined with stone, that had fur- 
nished water to the pioneer family that 
had once made this spot their home. 
Beyond him, in a crazy-quilt pat- 
tern of field and forest, lay other clear- 
ings with their stone foundations and 
dug wells serving to remind the hunt- 
ers who passed this way that the 
Economites had once settled in this 
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Feunomy Farm on the Allegheny National Forest 
Is Replanted for Timber and Wildlife... 


RETURN OF THE 


By Larry Stotz 






FOREST 





part of the wilderness of northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Known as the Harmony Society, a 
pioneer group of Economites left Old 
Economy in Beaver County a century 
ago and settled in a dense forest of tall 
pine and oak across the Allegheny 
River from the village of Tidioute. On 
this high plateau they had prospered. 
The virgin soil that had once supported 
a fine stand of timber yielded up the 
accumulated fertility of centuries to 
crop land and pasture. 

Here at Economy Farm the com- 
munity of trees that had held sway 
for thousands of years gave way to a 
communal system of farming and lum- 
bering in which all of the fruits of 
labor of the members of the Harmony 
Society were shared equally. This 
idyllic but primitive form of self-gov- 
ernment lasted less than half a century 
and then the Economites drifted away. 

By 1905 Economy Farm had be- 
come but a place name and a memory 
—an experiment in communal living 
that had failed. 

About the time that farm abandon- 
ment was complete the remaining old- 
growth timber in the vicinity of Econ- 
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omy Farm was being rapidly cut. 
Great trainloads of logs Bs we f down 
the valleys over shiny rails that cut 
graceful paths through the tall timber. 
Logging camps with bunkhouses, 
cook shacks and stables sprouted up 
along the logging railroads. Because 
of the need for fresh meat to feed the 
men in the camps the logging com- 
pany purchased Economy Farm for 
pasture land for fattening western 
beef cattle. 


When the timber was gone the log- 
ging railroads vanished too and one 
phase of the colorful lumbering era 
came to an end. Economy Farm was 
sold to the government and became a 
part of the nearly one-half million- 
acre Allegheny National Forest. 


For over twenty-five years the open 
fields at Economy Farm with their 
hedgerows and pine-stump fences re- 
mained idle, weed-choked, abandoned 
pasture land. Coarse grasses and gold- 
enrod broke the force of the rain- 
drops that beat against the heavy soil, 
but to the browse-eating deer there 
was little palatable food in these open, 
wind-swept fields where the winter 
snows drifted. Nor was there an abun- 
dance of food and shelter in the pole- 
stage second-growth hardwood forest 
that now surrounded the Economy 
Farm clearings. 

In the fall of 1949 the sod was turned 
over again by plow for the first time 
since farm abandonment had taken 
place. But the crops to be planted in 
the spring of 1950 were not annual 
ones, for the land that had once been 
cleared of trees was now going back 
into forest. The long cycle from forest 
to clearing and back to forest again 
would soon be complete with the 
planting of 204,000 coniferous seed- 
lings. 

Allegheny National Forest planta- 
tions in the past had been established 
by the center-hole method in which a 
square foot of sod had been labori- 
ously removed with a mattock before 
each little seedling had been planted. 
The straightness of the rows of trees 
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had always been a source of pride to 
the planters. On the sloping ground 
at Economy Farm the soil was now 
pote prepared in advance of planting 
by plowing furrows along the contour 
at eight-foot intervals. The monotony 
of straight rows of trees would not be 
repeated here, for no contour ever fol- 
lows a straight line. But the real pur- 
pose of contour plowing was to reduce 
the fierce competition between the 
little seedlings, the weeds and the 
heavy sod, and to hold back the run- 
off from the melting snows and the 
beating summer rains. With the fur- 
rows in place the moisture would seep 
into the soil around the thirsty roots 
of the young forest. 

In July, 1949, an event had taken 
place that was to have an important 
effect upon the plantations that were 
to be established the following spring 
at Economy Farm. A _ cooperative 
agreement had been entered into be- 
tween the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission and the U. S. Forest Service. 
Under its terms wildlife habitat de- 
— work could now be prac- 
ticed by Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion crews on the 473,000 acres of 
public land on the Allegheny National 
Forest. 

Before planting began at Economy 
Farm in April, 1950, the role that this 
plantation would play in later years as 
a wildlife habitat was carefully con- 
sidered. The locations for wildlife food 
strips were staked out through the 
center of the fields that were to be re- 
forested. Averaging approximately 50 
feet in width they extended along the 
contour like great curved ribbons. 
Since they were to be kept free of 
trees they at once became “no man’s 
land” to the tree planting crew, and 
they continued in this status during 
the entire reforestation project. 

By the time that planting had been 
completed 100,000 each of red pine 
and European larch and 4,000 Scotch 
pine had been established on a 7- x 8- 
oot spacing in the prepared furrows. 


By 1953 a thrifty young forest had 
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RROW was plowed in site preparation during the fall of 1949 at Economy 


Farm. Conifer plantation was started the following spring. 


emerged from the high grass and 
weeds to cut the horizon with its 
bright green branches. Still the wild- 
life food strips were left unplanted. 
Forest Service and Game Commission 
technicians felt that to do so at this 
critical time in the life of the planta- 
tions might “bait in” deer that would 
damage the young trees. 

Antlerless deer seasons were steadily 
reducing the size of the herd on the 
Forest, and by 1956 the young trees 
in the plantations had grown safely 
beyond the point where deer could 
seriously damage them. Barring fire, 
and insect attack the success of the 
plantations now seemed assured. The 
time was ripe to develop their wildlife 
potential to the fullest. 

Habitat development work sched- 
uled for early completion included: 
1. Converting the food strips that had 
been set aside in the center of the 
plantations into belts of ladino and 
alsike clover. 2. Edge cuttings of hard- 
wood trees bordering the plantations 
to release food producing shrubs and 
trees, and to create escape cover for 
small game in the tangle of down tim- 
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ber, vines and sprout growth. 3. The 
felling of hardwood trees in a criss- 
cross pattern along an old hedgerow 
that separated two plantations so that 
food and escape cover for small game 
would result. 4. Pruning the apple 
trees in the abandoned orchards to 
increase the yield of fruit. 

One small fire that had escaped 
from smoldering trash at a dwelling 
near one of the plantations had de- 
stroyed an acre of young trees one 
windy spring day before it could be 
controlled. A part of the damages 
assessed the party responsible for the 
fire included replanting the burned- 
over area. 

But fire in the Economy Farm plan- 
tations proved less of a threat than in- 
sects. In the spring of 1957 an attack 
of European pine shoot moth was dis- 
covered in the red pine. The terminal 
shoots that control height growth, and 
many of the laterals were found to be 
occupied by the small grubs of the 
larval stage of the insect. If left to 
complete their life cycle, they would 
have emerged as tiny moths which 
would have deposited their eggs at 
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the bases of needle clusters and the 
cycle would have been repeated. The 
insects would not have killed the trees 
but if left unchecked they would have 
rendered them unfit for timber pro- 
duction. Their growth would have 
been stunted leaving them mere cari- 
catures of trees just as surely as excess 
numbers of deer browsing on them 
would have crippled their growth. 

In the race between the larval stage 
and the emergence of the adult moths, 
crews of high school boys were em- 
ployed to clip the infested terminal 
and lateral shoots and quickly burn 
them. In combatting this insect men- 
ace the boys had a practical lesson in 
the conservation of natural resources, 
and they learned the fierce urgency 
behind control measures when an in- 
sect attack occurs. They also learned 
the vital role that a forest plantation 
can play in furnishing both food and 
escape cover for wildlife when habitat 
development is provided for in the 
planting plan. 

Today, eleven years after the first 
seedling was placed in furrows at 
Economy Farm, the 235 acres of 
planted forest form a living monu- 


ment to multiple use management in 


which the timber, wildlife, water- 
shed and recreation resources all bene- 
fit. The barren, wind-swept fields 
are now covered with a young forest 
of pine and larch that reach maximum 
heights of twenty-five feet. A matting 
of needles on the ground beneath 
cushions the footstep of the deer that 
silently eludes the hunter. Like a giant 
blotter it soaks up the rain drops that 
_ find their way through the intricate 
network of branches that slow up the 
impact of the summer shower. The 
plowed furrows from which the trees 
have sprung cup the winter snows. 
Under the dense shade of the conifers 
they are held until they gradually 
melt into the soil to reach underground 
channels. Slowly the watershed is re- 
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turning to normal as a thrifty new 
forest replaces the one that the early 
settlers once cleared. 

Flanked by pine and larch, the 
wildlife food strips stretch through 
the center of the plantations like 
broad carpets of emerald green. Here 
both food and escape cover grow side 
by side. In these ribbons of dense 
clover honey bees are busily engaged 
in their God-given task of gathering 
the sweet nectar from the fragrant 
blossoms. Grasshoppers swarm under 
a warm sun converting the lush clover 
into a high protein food for hungry 
turkey poults nimble enough to pluck 
these elusive insects from the air. 

Where the hardwood forest and the 
plantation edges meet, the wildlife 
habitat crew of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission has released food- 
bearing trees such as hickory, June 
berry, and witch hazel. Browse timber, 
felled in a criss-cross pattern, remains 
alive because of the care taken by the 
felling crew to avoid complete sever- 
ance of the trees from their stumps. 
Tender sprout growth from the trunks 
of the toppled trees continues to grow 
upward toward the light, and will pro- 
duce both food and live cover for 
many years. Here are nesting areas 
for wild turkey and grouse, and an 
ideal habitat for snowshoe rabbits. 
Deer find the tender hardwood sprouts 
to their liking. 

Apple orchards long ago deserted 
by those who once so carefully tended 
them in another era have been shaped 
and trimmed by pruning saws wielded 
by the wildlife habitat crew. Soon they 
will be heavy with fruit so relished by 
wildlife. 

The return of the forest to Economy 
Farm has changed the landscape for 
the benefit of wildlife, the watershed, 
future timber supplies and recreation. 
The results of these improvements will 
be visible on the face of the land for 
decades to come. 
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Establishes One-Day Antlerless Deer Harvest 


Pennsylvania's hunting and _ trap- 
ping seasons for the 1961-62 license 
year were set by the Game Commis- 
sion at its meeting in Harrisburg, June 
24. Acting upon recommendations of 
its staff and field force, as well as sug- 
gestions from state-wide sportsmen’s 
organizations and other groups inter- 
ested in Pennsylvania’s wildlife man- 
agement program, the Commission 
legally established open seasons and 
bag limits on native game, also set 
trapping seasons on furbearing animals. 


Small Game 


The 1961 season for hunting cotton- 
tail rabbits, squirrels (gray, black 
and fox), ruffed grouse, ring-necked 
pheasants and bobwhite quail will 
begin at 8 a.m. (EST), on Saturday, 
October 28, and end at 5 p.m. (EST), 
on Saturday, December 2. The Com- 
mission again set an extended open 
season for hunting cottontail rabbits, 
ruffed grouse and squirrels from 
Tuesday, December 26, to Monday, 
January 1, 1962, both dates inclusive. 
This additional hunting opportunity 
has proven to be popular with Penn- 
sylvania small game hunters and har- 
vest studies show no serious effect on 
spring breeding populations. Last 
years “holiday hunt” was for grouse 
and rabbits only but the Commission 
opened this year’s season on squirrels 
in the belief that the squirrel popula- 
tion is high enough to permit addi- 
tional hunting opportunity. Daily bag 
limits on these species remain as they 
have been for the past several years: 
cottontail rabbits — 4; squirrels — 6; 


ruffed grouse—2; ring-necked pheas- 
ant—2; bobwhite quail—4. Season bag 
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limits, including the total killed in the 
“split season” on rabbits, grouse, and 
squirrels, may not exceed: Rabbits— 
20; squirrels—30; ruffed grouse—10 (an 
increase of 2 over last year); ring- 
necked pheasant—8; bobwhite quail— 
12. 


Wild Turkey 

A four-week season (October 28 to 
November 25) was set for wild tur- 
keys on their primary range in Penn- 
sylvania. This area includes the coun- 
ties of Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, 
Clinton, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, Lycom- 
ing, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Tioga, 
Union, and Warren plus those parts 
of Blair and Huntingdon Counties 
north of Route 22; that part of Mifflin 
County north of Route 22 west of 
Lewistown and north of Route 522 
east of Lewistown; and that part of 
Snyder County north of Route 522; 
also those parts of Bradford, Columbia, 
Luzerne, Montour, Northumberland, 
and Wyoming Counties north and west 
of the North Branch of the Susque- 
hanna River. Elsewhere in the state, 
the season will open on October 28 
but will close at 5 p.m. (EST) on 
Saturday, November 11. By curtailing 
the season on the secondary and mar- 
ginal ranges, the Commission hopes 
for a better carry-over of breeding 
stock and an improvement in the wild 
turkey populations. 


Snowshoe Hares 
The season for snowshoe hares will 
open at 7 a.m. (EST) on Tuesday, 
December 26, and close at 5 p.m. 
(EST) on Monday, January 1, 1962. 
There will be no open season in the 
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counties of Bedford, Blair, Cambria, 
Centre, Elk, Huntingdon, Jefferson, 
Somerset and Warren where experi- 
mental releases have been made in 
attempts to re-establish this popular 
game species. 


Deer 

Pennsylvania's 1961 buck season 
will open at 7 a.m. (EST) on Monday, 
December 4, and close at 5 p.m. (EST) 
on Saturday, December 16 (except on 
the Letterkenny Ordnance Depot in 
Franklin County). Antlered deer with 
2 or more points to an antler or a spike 
3 or more inches long will be legal 
quarry. A one-day antlerless deer sea- 
son has been set for Monday, Decem- 
ber 18. A total of 211,600 licenses has 
been allocated by counties for this 
harvest of antlerless deer. As in the 
past, these licenses may be purchased 
from county treasurers only and en- 
title the holder to hunt only in the 
county for which they are issued. 

On the Letterkenny Ordnance De- 
pot, near Chambersburg, Franklin 
County, the last day of the antlered 
deer season will be Friday, Decem- 
ber 15. The season for antlerless deer 


ARCHERY SEASON was fopic of conversa- 
tion for these men during the open meeting 
of Game Commission in Harrisburg on June 
24. Left to right: Tom Forbes, secretary, 
and Dale E. Kumler, New Bloomfield, Mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of Pennsyl- 
vania State Archery Association; Commis- 
sion Vice-President H. L. Buchanan, of 
Franklin. 
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will consist of two days—Saturday, 
December 16, and Monday, December 
18. The reason for the two-day season 
is due to the nature of operations on 
the Depot grounds which limits hunt- 
ing. An antlerless deer license for 
Franklin County is required in addi- 
tion to the regular hunting license. 

The 1961 Archery Season for deer, 
regardless of size or sex, will open at 
6 am. (EST) on Monday, October 2, 
and close at 5:30 p.m. (EST) on Fri- 
day, October 27. An Archery License, 
available from any county treasurer’s 
office or from the Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Revenue, Harrisburg, is 
required in addition to the regular 
hunting license. 

Although there are three separate 
seasons for deer in Pennsylvania, a 
hunter may legally kill only one (1) 
deer during 1961. 


Bear 


Bears, over one year old, may be 
legally hunted from 7 a.m. (EST) on 
Monday, November 27, to 5 p.m. 
(EST) on Saturday, December 2. An 
individual may kill one of these big 
game trophies; a hunting party of 
three or more persons may legally 
take two bears. 


TRAPPING SEASON SUGGESTIONS were 
given by Gene Hill, center, of Upper Darby, 
President of the Pennsylvania Trappers 
Association, to M. J. Golden, left, Commis- 
sion Executive Director; and James A. 
Thompson, right, President of the Game 
Commission. 








HUNTING SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS recommendations were studied by, left to right: 





H. L. Buchanan, Commission Vice-President; Roger M. Latham, outdoor editor of the 
“Pittsburgh Press’; James A. Thompson, Commission President; and Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs officials Bob Fasnacht, Joe Fritz, George Bargerstock. 


Other Game 


Raccoons may be hunted or trapped 
in unlimited numbers during the en- 
tire hunting license period. There is 
likewise no closed season for hunting 
woodchucks ( groundhogs ). From July 
1 to September 30, the shooting hours 
are 6 a.m. to 7:30 p.m., EST. Red 
squirrels may be taken in unlimited 
numbers year-round, except for a closed 
season between October 2-27, 1961. 

There will be no open season on 
hen pheasants, cub bears, elk, otters, 
Hungarian partridges, and sharp-tailed 
grouse. 


Furbearers 

Pennsylvania’s trapping: season on 
mink and muskrat opens November 
23 and closes January 14, 1962. These 
species may be taken in unlimited 
numbers during open seasons. In ad- 
dition, the muskrat season will also be 
open during the beaver season—Feb- 
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ruary 10 to March 18, 1962. In the 
counties of Bradford, Crawford, Erie, 
Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne and 
Wyoming the daily and season limit 
of beaver is 7; in the remainder of the 
state the daily and season limit is 4. 
All trapping seasons for these three 
furbearers open at 7 a.m., EST, on the 
first day and close at 12 o'clock noon 
on the last day. Skunks and opos- 
sums may be taken in unlimited num- 
bers and there is no closed season. 


Migratory Game Birds 

The seasons, bag limits, and shoot- 
ing hours for migratory game birds 
(mourning doves, woodcock, rails, 
gallinules, ducks and geese) had not 
been established by the U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service at the time this issue 
of GAME NEWS went to press. They 
will be announced in future issues and 
through newspapers across the state. 
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1961 Seasons and Bag Limits for Doves, 
Woodcock, Gallinules, Rails and Snipe 


Regulations governing the taking of migratory game birds are established 
by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. The following seasons and bag limits 
will be effective during 1961 for gallinules, rails, mourning doves, woodcock, 
and Wilson’s snipe in Pennsylvania. All dates are inclusive: 


The open season for sora, other rails, and gallinules will be September 1 to 
November 9, the same as the last two years. The daily bag for sora is 25 
and the possession limit is also 25. The daily bag for other rails and gallinules 
is 15 and the maximum possession limit after the first day is 30. 


The snipe season will be October 2-31. Both the daily bag and possession 
limits for this bird will be 8. 


The season for mourning doves is the same as that of last year, September 1- 
November 9. The daily bag will be 12, the possession limit 24 after the first day. 
The hunting hours for doves are 12:00 noon, Eastern Standard Time, to sunset. 


Woodcock may be hunted October 14 to November 22, the same length sea- 
son as last year. The bag limits are unchanged—4 a day and 8 possession limit 
after the opening date. 


In summary, the 1961 seasons and bag limits for the above birds are: 


Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession Limit 
Doves Sept. 1-Nov. 9 12 24 
Gallinules Sept. 1-Nov. 9 15 30 
Rails, except sora Sept. 1-Nov. 9 15 30 
Sora Sept. 1-Nov. 9 25 25 
Snipe Oct. 2-Oct. 31 8 8 
Woodcock Oct. 14-Nov. 22 4 8 


' The shooting hours for gallinules, rails, woodcock and snipe are sunrise to 
sunset. The shooting hours for doves are 12 o'clock noon, E.S.T., to sunset. 


Exceptions to these shooting hours will be: the opening day of the waterfowl 
season (date to be announced later) when there shall be no hunting prior to 
12 o’clock noon, E.S.T., and October 28 when the opening hour for all hunting 
will be 8:00 a.m., Eastern Standard Time. 


Sunday hunting for game in Pennsylvania is prohibited. 


The open season, shooting hours and other regulations governing waterfowl 
hunting will be announced after August 15. 
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Leo A. Luttringer Retires 
After 39 Years of Service 


One of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission’s best known employes 
retired on June 6. Leo A. Luttringer, 
Jr., Wildlife Education Specialist, vol- 
untarily went into retirement at age 60 
after almost 39 years of service. 

Nationally recognized as one of the 
pioneers in conservation education, 
Luttringer had traveled widely over 
the state and was well known for his 
lectures, writing, movies and photog- 
raphy. He joined the Commission on 
August 1, 1922, as a messenger in the 
Harrisburg office and held a wide va- 
riety of jobs during his career, all of 
them in information-education work. 
In 1924 he was assigned as a ste- 
nographer to Dr. George M. Sutton, 
Chief of the Research and Information 
Bureau and a nationally famous orni- 
thologist and artist. When Dr. Sutton 
left the Commission in 1929, Lutt- 
ringer was promoted to succeed him. 


In July, 1929, the Commission first 
published a Monthly Service Bulletin, 
a mimeographed newspaper for em- 
ployes. Leo Luttringer had helped de- 
velop it and became its first editor. 
Three years later this publication was 
named PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
NEWS, the first issue being printed in 
April, 1932. Luttringer edited the 
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magazine until 1948, writing dozens of 
feature articles and almost all of its 
news stories. During the same period 
he handled all of the Commission’s 
information program, wrote and edited 
many publications including “Penn- 
sylvania Birdlife,” “Pennsylvania Birds 
of Prey,” and “Pennsylvania Wildlife,” 
prepared motion pictures and planned 
exhibits. 


Following World War II, he became 
Chief of a newly formed Bureau of 
Public Relations and in 1947 helped 
establish and train the Commission’s 
field force of information-education 
representatives. With the streamlining 
of the Commission’s Harrisburg head- 
quarters organization in 1955, he be- 
came the conservation education as- 
sistant in the Division of Adminis- 
tration, the position he held until 
retirement. 


Luttringer is a charter member of 
the Pennsylvania Public Relations So- 
ciety, a member and first secretary of 
the National Wildlife Society, a founder 
and past president of the American 
Association for Conservation Informa- 
tion, a member of the national Con- 
servation Education Association, a 
charter member of the Pennsylvania 
Outdoor Writers Association. He initi- 
ated a state-wide wildlife conservation 
contest for Future Farmers in 1951, 
for which he was given the FFA Hon- 
orary Degree. He started a similar 
program with 4-H Clubs in 1959. He 
helped establish and actively served 
the Conservation Laboratory for 
Teachers at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. In 1956 he received a Certifi- 
cate of Merit in the national Nash 
Conservation Awards Program. 


A graduate of Harrisburg Tech- 
nical High School, Luttringer served 
during World War 1 in the 104th Cav- 
alry Regiment, 28th Division, and saw 
action in three campaigns in France. 
He married the former Mildred Miller 
in 1924. The Luttringers have one 
married daughter and are now living 
along the Conodoguinet Creek in Cum- 
berland County near Camp Hill. 
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Carl C. Stainbrook Retires After 28 Years of Service; 
Roy W. Trexler Promoted to N.E. Division Supervisor 


Carl C. Stainbrook, Supervisor of 
the Commission’s Northeast Division 
with headquarters at Dallas, retired 
on June 30 after 28 years of service. 
For the past 13 years he had held the 
important supervisory post in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

He joined the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission on June 16, 1933, as a Dis- 
trict Game Protector in Washington 
County. In February, 1947, he was 
promoted to General Operations As- 
sistant with headquarters at Ligonier, 
Pa. He was assigned Supervisor of the 
Northeast Division in February, 1948, 
serving in that capacity until his re- 
tirement. 

He married Miss Stella Catherine 
Wilson, of Washington, Pa., May 29, 
1920, and they have three daughters, 
a son and 14 grandchildren. 

Mr. Stainbrook is a member of 
numerous organizations including the 
American Legion, Veterans of Foreign 
Wars, Military Order of Purple Heart, 
Society of 28th Division, Washington 
Lodge 776, B.P.O.E., Sunset Lodge 
623, Washington Royal Arch Chapter 
150, Washington Council R. & S.M., 
Jacquest deMolay Commandery No. 
3, K.T., Knights of the Red Cross of 
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Constantine, Council of Anointed 
Kings of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania 
Consistory at Pittsburgh and Irem 
Temple Shrine. Also, the International 
Association of Game, Fish and Con- 
servation Commissioners, National 
Wildlife Association. 

Roy W. Trexler, Land Management 
Assistant in the Commission’s South- 
east Division, has been promoted to 
succeed Stainbrook as Supervisor of 
the Northeast Division. 

Trexler was a deputy game protec- 
tor in Lehigh County from 1937 to 
1941 when he enrolled in the Commis- 
sion’s training school as a student offi- 
cer. Following successful completion 
of the 9-month course, he was as- 
signed as a district game protector in 
York County where he served until 
1948, except for a four-year tour of 
duty with the Army during World 
War II. On September 1, 1948, he was 
promoted to conservation information 
assistant on the headquarters staff of 
the Southeast Division. From 1952 to 
1956 he served as P-R Area Leader for 
the Southeast and Northeast Divisions, 
in charge of land management work 
conducted with Federal Aid Funds. 
On February 15, 1956, he was pro- 
moted to Land Management Assistant. 
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CLARENCE F. WALKER, District Game 
Protector in Snyder County for 30 years, re- 
tired on June 30. He joined the Game Com- 
mission as an assistant game protector for 
Snyder and Union Counties on November 1, 
1931, and has served faithfully ever since. 
“Roundy,” as he is better known, was born 
in Beavertown, graduated from high school 
there, and attended Susquehanna University 
and Penn State University. A veteran of 
World War I, he is married to the former 
Velma G. Mattern, was noted for his in- 
terest in wildlife habitat development and 
conservation education programs. 


Three Pennsylvania 
Sportsmen Receive AACI 
Awards of Merit 


The American Association for Con- 
servation Information recently gave 
special recognition to three Pennsyl- 
vania sportsmen for their contributions 
to the training of youth in the Key- 
stone State. Meeting in South Dakota 
from May 31-June 2 for their 20th 
Annual Convention, the Association 
named the following men for Awards 
of Merit: 

Joseph Pisoni, of Brockway, “for 
his outstanding contribution to good 
sportsmanship and conservation edu- 
cation”; 

Walter Dill, of Lancaster, “for his 
skill and dedicated service to rifle 
marksmanship and hunter safety train- 
ing programs for youth’; 

Howard Bullock, of Canton, “for 
dedicated service to youth and out- 
standing guidance to Explorer Post 
No. 3 in its conservation program.” 

Two Game Commission publica- 
tions also received recognition in the 
1960 AACI National Awards Program. 
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GAME NEWS, the Commission’s 
monthly magazine, competed against 
14 other state conservation magazines 
with paid circulation and was granted 
“Honorable Mention” by a panel of 
three nationally known judges. “Fig- 
ures and Facts,” the 16-page summary 
of the Commission’s Biennial Report, 
published as a special insert in the 
November, 1960, issue of GAME 
NEWS, competed against 16 entries 
in the Annual Reports category and 
was selected 2nd place winner. 

The Association also named Leo A. 
Luttringer, Jr., Wildlife Education 
Specialist with the Commission, to 
Honorary Life Membership. He is a 
former president of the group and was 
one of the original founders of the 
Association. 
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JOHN B. SIEFERT 


John B. “Jack” Siefert, of Glenn Hazel, 
passed away on March 27 at the age of 87. 
He was the first Game Refuge Keeper em- 
ployed by the Pennsylvania Game Comniis- 
sion to work on the famous system of game 
refuges developed throughout the state, serv- 
ing in Elk County from 1920 until he retired 
in 1943. A native of New Castle, Siefert had 
lived with his daughter, Mrs. John Stanton, 
during his retirement. He is survived by 
four daughters and one son. 
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Penn State University 
Seminar Urges Natural 
Resource Plan 


Orderly development of Pennsyl- 
vania’s natural resources—soil, water, 
forests, wildlife—was urged at a Penn 
State University seminar on agricul- 
tural adjustment. 

Panelists, twelve members of the 
College of Agriculture staff, said in- 
creasing population and expanding 
industry are taxing the capacity of 
these resources to satisfy popular de- 
mand. 

All four resources were seen so 
closely related, and interrelated, that 
a common approach to their total 
development was suggested. 

The situation in regard to water was 
said to be the most critical of all. To 
bring added focus on this problem, 
the committee in charge proposed that 
the College of Agriculture sponsor a 
“state-wide water conference” of all 
interested state, federal and private 
agencies to work on a solution. 

Panel members included John C. 
Frey, land use expert; A. R. Grove, Jr., 


PENN STATE SEMINAR panelists included, 
left to right: R. G. Wingard, John C. Frey, 
R. E. McDermott, and H. R. Albrecht 
(seated), director of extension. 


health; R. E. McDermott, head of 
forest management; R. G. Wingard, 
wildlife specialist; William M. Carroll, 
chairman and specialist in agricultural 
policy and public affairs; Dean Lyman 
E. Jackson; and H. R. Albrecht, asso- 








authority on wildlife and public ciate dean and director of extension. 





DOG TRAINING SEASON OPENS AUGUST 1 


Beginning August 1, owners and handlers of bird dogs and rabbit and coon 
hounds may condition their experienced hunters and train young dogs afield 
in preparation for the fall game season. 

A hunting license is not required of persons training dogs on game. However, 
the following provisions of the Game Law are to be observed: When accom- 
panied by and under the control of a handler, dogs may be trained upon any 
wild game in the Commonwealth except elk, deer, bears or wild turkeys. The 
term “under control” is defined in the law as “within call except when actually 
on the trail or track of legal game.” 

Other provisions governing such training are: 1. No injury shall be inflicted 
on game birds or animals. 2. Carrying a shotgun or rifle while dog training is 
prohibited. 3. Raccoon dogs may be trained from sunrise to midnight and 
other dogs from sunrise to 9 p.m., Eastern Standard Time. 4. Sunday dog 
training on public lands is permissible, but such training on private property 
is lawful only after the “hod seman consent has been obtained. 
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Biddle Reappointed 
Commission Member 


On June 20 the Pennsylvania Senate 
confirmed Governor David A. Law- 
rence’s appointment of General Nich- 
olas Biddle, of Bethayres, Montgomery 
County, as a member of the Pennsy]l- 
vania Game Commission. He has been 
a commissioner continuously since 
February 11, 1935, and now has served 
Pennsylvania sportsmen longer on the 
Commission than any other man. Gen- 
eral Biddle was president from March 
27, 1935, to January 11, 1940, vice- 
president from January 7, 1953, to Jan- 
uary 6, 1955, and again served as presi- 
dent from January 7, 1955, to January 
3, 1957. 





First Allotment Made 
To State from Federal 
Aid Wildlife Fund 


Pennsylvania's preliminary appor- 
tionment of Federal Aid in Wildlife 
funds for the federal fiscal year start- 
ing July 1 this year amounts to $381,- 
207.38, the Game Commission has been 
notified. It is anticipated that when 
the final allotment is made, in October, 
the total for the 12-month period will 
approximate the more than $557,000 
received by Pennsylvania for the year 
ending June 30, 1961. 
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Spring Drought in Canada 
Threatens '61 Duck Crop 


The U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
reported in June that the springtime 
drought in Canada, principal North 
American breeding ground for ducks, 


foretells another poor crop of the birds 
for 1961. 


The Service said drought in the 
prairie pothole region had driven large 
numbers of ducks from the most pro- 
ductive portion of their breeding 
range. The same situation existed in 
1959 when the lack of water in the 
Canadian potholes caused the ducks to 
move northward. There was little pro- 
duction from the displaced birds. A 
final report on the 1961 duck breeding 
population will not be available until 
northern surveys are completed. 


In Canada, only the aerial survey 
flights in the southern half of Alberta, 
Saskatchewan, and Manitoba had been 
completed. Only preliminary reports 
had been received from three survey 
teams farther north. 


The Service said present informa- 
tion indicates the breeding population 
is about the same as it was a year ago. 
Apparently, it is smaller than the one 
which was present at the start of the 
nesting season in 1959. 

Survey data this year shows the 
mallard population in the southern 
portions of the three Prairie provinces 
is 55 per cent below the peak of 1958. 
Pintail ducks are down 79 per cent 
from a peak in 1956. 

The Service said the outlook was 
poor for many ducks still trying to nest 
in the Prairie potholes where water 
levels are below those in 1959. Unless 
there is considerable rain a higher 
proportion of ponds will go dryer than 
two years ago. If this happens, the 
ducklings’ chances of survival will be 
poor. 

The survey crew in Alaska reported 
no change in the breeding of duck 
species important to hunters. 
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Commission Allocates 211,600 
Antlerless Deer Licenses 


The Pennsylvania Game Commission, by resolution adopted at its meeting on June 24, 
1961, and pursuant to authority conferred upon it by law, declared an open season for the 
hunting, taking and killing of antlerless deer (deer without visible antlers or horns), regard- 
less of sex, size, age, or camp limit, except in Game Refuges or Propagation Areas (other 
than on any of the latter which the Commission may later specifically declare open to deer 
hunting). Antlerless deer will be legal on December 18, 1961, throughout the entire Com- 
monwealth (except as noted above), and on December 16 within the chain link fence 
embracing the Ammunition Area, Letterkenny Ordnance Depot, Franklin County. During 
this season antlerless deer may be hunted and taken only in the manner prescribed by the 
provisions of the Game Law and the resolution and regulations of the Commission. 

The quota of antlerless deer licenses for each county in 1961, as made available by 
action of the Commission, is as follows: 


NUMBER OF LICENSES ALLOCATED FOR ISSUANCE BY 
EACH COUNTY TREASURER 














County No. of County No. of 
County Seat Licenses County Seat Licenses 
pS Gettysburg 1,950 Lackawanna ____ Scranton ________. 1,500 
Allegheny _._.. Pittsburgh _____. 1,100 Lancaster ___. Lancaster _____... 2,800 
Armstrong __......-.. Kittanning 1,350 Lawrence __..__. New Castle ___... 1,000 
ie ae TE cisinncsentsans 1,000 Lebanon _... Lebanon _____. 1,450 
Bedtord-.........,..- Bectord. —......... 3,600 Lehigh... Allentown __________ 700 
BI vcscscsinsisasabeiiensadl Reading _.......... 3,050 Luzerne Wilkes-Barre _____ 4,250 
A Hollidaysburg ___. 2,450 Lycoming _. Williamsport ____. 4,600 
Bradford __.....________ Towanda -.......... 3,350 McKean __. Smethport __ 7,450 
Ln Tree Doylestown _....... 2000 Mercer MEICEn -......... 1,450 
Uh a ary iy ae ae Lewistown ______. 2.150 
Cambria __.....__. Ebensburg ___.. 2,650 Monroe _____. Stroudsburg ____. 2750 
Cameron ................ Emporium _...... 2,850 Montgomery ____. Norristown _________ 1.800 
eS ee Jim Thorpe 3,650 Montour Danville _..______ 700 
ee Bellefonte _.......... 5,300 Northampton ___. ( “=! 1,100 
Chester West Chester ___ 2,500 Northumberland Sunbury 1.550 
eae tae Clarion ie hee New Bloomfield _ 3,600 
Clearfield __........__. Clearfield _... 4,150  Philadelphia______ Philadelphia ___ eb 
I cei g asic Lock Haven ____... 3,600 Pike Milford 4,950 
Columbia Bloomsburg __.... Sa00 6Foter Coudersport _____ 8,300 
Crawford <<... Meadville _......_.. 3,950 Schuylkill Pottsville 7,400 
Cumberland’ _________ Carugie -<.. 1200 Snyder. Middleburg ____ 1.200 
Dauphin _......... Harrisburg _........ 1,700 Somerset Somerset _._..______. 3.900 
Delaware 500 Sullivan Be 5 4,250 
Elk Ridgway 10,550 Susquehanna ____. Montrose _._. 3,550 
Erie Erie — ee, Wellsboro _...- 4,400 
Fayette Uniontown ____... oe Vee, Lewisburg 1,950 
a. Tionesta _............ 7,700 Venango Franklin __. 3,750 
Franklin Chambersburg _.. 2,100 Warren —. Warren 10,450 
TE McConnellsburg . 2,250 Washington __. Washington ____... 1,100 
I siiiascsinninines Waynesburg _.._. ine eee... Honesdale __... 5,250 
Huntingdon _______ Huntingdon _..... 5,000 Westmoreland ___. Greensburg ____... 2.500 
Indiana _............... Indiana _............... 3,450 Wyoming Tunkhannock _____ 1,850 
mg Cia Brockville mala Laaiereeaars | 2,750 
CL rer ifffi 

intown -_....... 2,600 co. ae 211,600 


IMPORTANT—Applications for antlerless deer licenses will be available wh i 
licenses are sold. DO NOT MAIL APPLICATION TO PENNSYLVANIA CAME Gone 
MISSION OR DEPARTMENT OF REVENUE, HARRISBURG. Antlerless deer licenses 
wiil be available early in October, at County Treasurers’ offices only. 
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Weather, Climate and Wildlife 


Part | 


By Ted S. Pettit 


E ALL know how weather affects 

us. Many, many things we do 
every day reflect the weather for that 
day and the climate of the area in 
which we live. 

In winter, generally, we spend more 
time indoors than we do in summer. 
We wear different clothes, we may eat 
different foods, and our activities are 
different. We ice skate in winter, swim 
in summer. We tie trout flies in winter 
and use them in spring and summer. 
But these examples could go on in- 
definitely. 

It’s obvious that weather and cli- 
mate have a tremendous influence di- 
rectly or indirectly on our everyday 
as well as on our seasonal activities. 

Weather and climate also have a 
tremendous influence on wild animals. 
To a very large extent, weather and 
climate determine what animals live 
in a given area, when they live there, 
or even whether any animals will live 
in a given area. 

We know that some birds migrate 
south in the fall, north in the spring. 
We know that some mammals sleep 
out the winter in what we call hiber- 
nation. We know that some fish are 
more easily caught at certain tempera- 
tures than at lower temperatures. And 
there are many theories to prove that 
fish bite best when the barometer is 
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falling. Again, we can think of hun- 
dreds of examples that show the effect 
of weather and climate on wildlife. 
The purpose of this two-part article is 
to show in some detail how and why 
weather and climate influence the life 
of animals. Next, will be shown a few 
do-it-yourself projects that will help 
you see what weather and climate 
mean in terms of their influence on 
animals. 

But first, let’s define terms—what is 
the difference between weather and 
climate? By weather, we mean condi- 
tions of the atmosphere at a given 
time and place. By climate, we mean 
weather over a long period of time. 

The day on which you receive this 
issue of the GAME NEWS may be 
hot. The temperature during the day 
may hit 90°, the humidity may be 
about 75 per cent and perhaps it 
hasn't rained for the last week or two. 
This is weather. 

But if you look at climatic maps of 
the state, you will find that the aver- 
age August temperatures run from 66° 
to 74°; and that the average August 
rainfall is somewhere around 4 inches. 
This is climate. 

The next thing to know about 
weather and climate is the list of ele- 
ments that make up weather. Three 
of them have already been mentioned 
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—temperature, humidity, and rainfall. 
Can you think of anything else that 
is part of weather? How about wind? 
That is an important part of weather 
too. And let’s change the word “rain- 
fall” to “precipitation,” so that it may 
include more things—snow, hail, sleet, 
fog, and drizzle for example. And let’s 
not forget dew and frost. They are 
important, too, as we shall see later. 

Now, let’s take a quick look at one 
way in which weather affects wildlife 
directly and indirectly—and then go 
on to measurements of weather. 

You know that all animals depend 
directly or indirectly upon plant life 
for food and shelter. Some animals— 
deer, rabbits, squirrels, and beaver— 
for example, eat plant life and only 
plant life for food. Others—raccoons, 
bears, mink or kingfishers, for example 
—eat animals that depend directly 
upon plant life. Many animals, too, 
Sneak to some degree upon plant life 
for shelter and den or nest sites. 

Next, you know that plants of all 
kinds have become adapted to living 
in different kinds of climates so that 
what animals live in a given area is 
determined by plant life, which in 
turn is determined by climate. But the 
day by day or week by week weather 
affects plant life and thus animal life. 

A later than usual frost, for example, 
may mean fewer acorns or beechnuts 
in the fall to feed some species of 
animals. An earlier than usual frost 
may kill insects that other animals de- 
pend on for food. 

With that background, then, let’s 
look at the weather and its effects on 
plants (and consequently on animals ) 
and at the same time, let’s see how 
plants can affect the climate—the little 
climate in a particular area. 


Precipitation 


The precipitation for Pennsylvania, 
depending upon where you live, aver- 
ages from 36 to 50 inches per year, 
fairly evenly distributed over the year. 
If there is any dry month in the long 
time average it is November—and the 
wettest month in the long time aver- 
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age is July. With August a close second. 

But within a small area—an acre or 
less—there may be a large variation 
in the amount of precipitation that 
reaches the ground where plants may 
use it. Obviously more rainfall hits the 
ground in an open field in August than 
in a dense forest. But how much more? 

Make one or two rain gauges and 
see for yourself. Place one in an open 
area for a month. Place another in a 
wooded area or under a tree on the 
lawn. Take regular measurements and 
find out, with this rain gauge, one 
inch of water equals %” of rain. 


Temperature 


Next, let’s experiment with tempera- 
ture. Let’s find out whether differences 
in temperature are partly the result 
of differences in. moisture, shadé or 
other conditions, and whether tem- 
perature has any influence on plant 
and animal life. 

You will need two or more ten cent 
store thermometers that give identical 
readings under the same conditions. 

Take several thermometer readings 
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in the shade of a tree or building. 
Next, take several readings in sunlight, 
but be sure the thermometer bulb is 
shaded from direct sunlight. Also, the 
thermometer should be kept in motion 
while taking air temperatures. What 
did you find out? Was the air tem- 
perature higher in the sun or shade? 
Try this at different times of the day 
and see if that makes any difference. 

Next, take soil temperatures in dif- 
ferent places and at different depths. 
Take several readings one inch deep, 
six inches deep, a foot deep, and two 
feet deep. 

This you do by making a hole with 
a sharpened stick or crowbar. Fasten 
a thermometer at the end of a dowel 
stick marked in inches, or a yardstick. 
Leave the thermometer in the hole for 
two minutes or so, withdraw it quickly 
and read it immediately. 

What do you find out about soil 
temperature in sunny spots? In shady 
spots? At different depths? Are the 
soil temperatures more nearly the 
same the deeper you go? 


Moisture in the Air 


The purpose of this project is to 
show that the moisture content of air 
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may differ widely in different parts: of 
an area and at different elevations. 
To do it, find a piece of photo- 
graphic film that will curl when dry 
and straighten out when moist. Fasten 
this piece of film to a stake so when 
the film curls it will roll up the stake. 
Mark the edge of the stake with % 


Table 1. Relative Humidity* 











Dry-bulb Difference between dry- and wet-bulb thermometer readings (°F) 
reading 
i 2 St 6 8  7T 8S. © i e338 4 15 36 1 
30 89 78 68 57 47 37 27 17 8 
34 00 81° 72 62°53 44°35 27 189 1 
38 Ol 23 Fa 81 35S 5) 43 35 27 390.22 4 
42 O2 > T7 70 G2 55 48 41 34 28..21:.14 .7 
46 93 86 79 72 65 59 53 46 40 34 28 22 16 10 4 
50 G3 “Br 16) 74 GS 2° SB 50'144. 39 33 28.22 AF 2 7. 
54 04 88 82 76 70 65 59 54 48 43 38 33 298 23 18 14 9 
58 O2.80 83 77:..72 67. G2 Si S52 47 422 3 3 28 4 80 «(5 
62 94 89 84 79 74 69 64 60 55 50 46 41 37 33 29 25 21 
66 95 90 85 80 76 71 66 62 58 53 49 45 41 37 33 29 26 
70 55 60 66°31 ‘TY 72 BS 64 GO B36: S2 46 44 40 37 33 30 
74 95 91 86 82 78 74 70 66 62 58 54 51 47 44 40 37 34 
78 06 Ol 67 83:79 TT 71 G7 64 60 57 53 30 46 43 40 37 
82 96 91 87 &3 79 76 72 69 6S 62 58 55 52 49 46 43. 40 
86 96 92 88 84 80 77 73 70 66 63 60 57 54 51 48 45 42 
90 06 02 88 85 61 78' 74 T1268 64°61 58 56 53 50 47 44 





* Adapted from Eckert, Discovery Problems in General Science. 
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inch marks as shown, so you can read 
directly the extent to which the film 
curls or straightens in different places. 

Now place the stake in the ground 
in the shade of a tree for an hour. 
Make a record of the reading. Try it 
in the sun. Try it in a dense woods, 
on the ground, two feet up and six 
feet up. Try it in the morning, at noon, 
and in the late afternoon. Try it on 
windy days, try it on calm days. Keep 
a record of what you find, and cor- 
relate it with the air temperature at 
same time and place, and the pre- 
cipitation. 

Another way to do it is to make a 
“sling psychrometric” as shown in the 
illustration. 

You need two thermometers that 
give identical readings under the same 
conditions. Mount them on a board, 
as shown, with wet cotton packed 
loosely around one bulb. Swing the 
board around your head by the string 
several times. Then read the two ther- 
mometers. Use the following chart to 
determine relative humidity. 

Do this in different places, at dif- 
ferent times of day. 


How Much Wind? 


A rather simple device for measur- 
ing wind velocity may be made as 
shown in the illustration. 

Drive a four- or five-foot long pole 
in the ground as shown, and attach a 
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thread with a weight to end. Fasten 
the wind cord to the stake so the zero 
line is parallel with the weighted 
thread. Take the reading at the point 
where the unweighted, windblown 
thread crosses the cord. 

Take wind measurements in differ- 
ent kinds of places—in open fields or 
lawns; in wooded areas; 10, 20, and 
50 feet from hedgerows or windbreaks, 
or even houses or barns. 

Check wind, temperature and 
humidity in the same places, then see 
if there is a difference in plant life 
that you can connect up with these 
differences. What differences in animal 
life would you expect? 


Evaporation 


The purpose of this project is to 
find out whether different areas have 
different rates of water evaporation 
and what effect, if any, there is on 
plant life. 

One way to do it is to use paper 
towels and spring-clothespins. 

Soak a towel in water, then squeeze 
it till it stops dripping. Fasten it with 
a clothespin to a shrub or weed. Do it 
with several—near the ground, higher 
up; in the sun, in the shade, in the 
wind, in a sheltered spot, in the woods, 
in a field, etc. Measure the length of 
time it takes for the towel to become 
dry. This will show the comparative 
evaporation rates. Then, correlate this 
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with precipitation, humidity, tempera- 
ture and wind and see what you find 
out. 

Another way is to use one of the 
inexpensive scales sold in ten cent 
stores for weighing letters. 

Use paper cups of water—all having 
the identical weight of water in the 
cup. Place the cups of water in differ- 
ent places for a day. Then weigh them 
again. The cups weighing the least 
were placed where evaporation was 
the highest. 

This information is important in re- 


lation to precipitation. An inch of rain- 
fall may fall on an area of ground 
where the evaporation rate is high. Less 
rain may fall on an area where evap- 
oration is lower, but the moisture re- 
mains in the ground longer where 
plants may use it. What effect will this 
have on the plants that grow? 

Next month’s article will cover some 
projects that show how these same 
factors affect animals more directly. 
But to have fun with them and under- 
stand them better, try the projects 
covered here first. 





Somerset County Student 
Winner in Howdy Contest 


Twenty-two Pennsylvania school 
children have been singled out for 
honors by the Pennsylvania Forestry 
Association in the state’s war against 
littering, vandalism, and stream pol- 
lution. 

The three top winners in a state- 
wide contest held this spring attended 
the 75th Anniversary meeting of the 
Association, oldest state conservation 
organization in the United States, at 
State College on Wednesday, June 14, 
where they received their awards. 

The children submitted jingles to be 
used in conjunction with the Associ- 
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ation’s symbol for “Have Good Out- 
door Manners,” Howdy, the raccoon. 
Howdy now appears on _anti-litter 
signs on the state’s highways, in its 
parks, and along its waterways. Al- 
though only two years old, he has been 
adopted by 32 states for similar use. 

First place award and a $100 Sav- 
ings Bond were presented to Daniel 
Merchant, of 237 Central Avenue, 
Central City (Somerset County), Pa. 
He is a student in the 10th grade at 
Shade High School. 

His jingle: 

To “Have Good Outdoor Manners,” 

HOWDY says to you and me, 

Conserve the beauty of our state 

For everyone to see. 
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(A) CUMULUS CONGESTUS clouds against 
a fog-like sky with east or southerly winds 
bring showers in summer, rain or snow in 
winter. After precipitation ends, coojer 
weather follows. 
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(C) ALTO STRATUS CLOUDS above the 
horizon and alto-cumulus overhead in a 
mixed sky forecast a probable change in 
the weather. 


(E) CLEAR SKY dotted with cumulus clouds 
usually means fair weather for at least 
24 hours. 


(B) CIRRO-CUMULUS clouds like these 
may bring a short rain in late afternoon. 
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(D) CUMULUS CLOUDS drifting across the 
land from the sea in summer, caused by hot 
air rising from sun-warmed earth, mean 
probable downpours often accompanied by 
thunder, lightning and possible wind squalls. 


(F) CUMULUS CONGESTUS clouds occur 
when cumulus clouds begin to merge and 
turn gray or black. Watch out for occasional 
rain without thunder or lightning. 





Audubon Junior Cubs—Pioneer 


Project in Conservation Education... 


Nature Through a Child's Eyes 


By Robert L. Burnap 
National Audubon Society 


ig, penn as seen through a child’s 
eyes is a world of wonder and 


fascination . . . a world of fresh and 
undreamed-of surprises. Through the 
unclouded lenses of the eyes of chil- 
dren, the most commonplace events 
of nature are sharply focused on im- 
pressionable and receptive minds. 

A seed traveling on the wind on a 
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silken parachute . . . a spider web 
glistening with droplets of dew... . 
the chirping chorus of crickets in the 
autumn dusk. These are wonders of 
nature that capture a youngster’s im- 
agination and spark his curiosity. 
Where did the seed come from? 
How did the spider build its web? 
How do crickets sing? Finding the 
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answers to questions like these helps 
a child develop an awareness of the 
complexity and beauty of his world— 
helps broaden his understanding of 
the essential value of all living things 
and of the landscape upon which both 
he and they depend for life. 

But keen though the questing eyes 
of children may be, their powers of 
observation alone cannot provide 
sound answers to the tantalizing ques- 
tions about nature that arise in their 
minds. Answers to these very ques- 
tions have come to mankind slowly. 
It has taken literally centuries of 
painstaking observation by a host of 
naturalists and careful research by 
many scientists. Even today, bits of 
knowledge are steadily being added to 
gradually clarify some of nature’s still 
existing mysteries. 

How, then, can the natural curiosity 
of a child concerning the world about 
him best be satisfied and nurtured? 
How can his eager search for answers, 


his enthusiastic probing of nature’s 
secrets be encouraged? 

Some 50 years ago, a pioneer project 
in nature education was begun, in 
order to help children learn about the 
world of nature. The Audubon Junior 
Club program was started by the 
National Audubon Society. Its method: 
to provide parents and teachers with 
guidance in giving their children first- 
hand experience in exploring nature. 
In this way, children could not only 
be given expert assistance in inter- 
preting what they saw but also they 
could be shown how to observe more 
widely and accurately. 

It was the conviction of the Audu- 
bon Society that if America’s precious 
natural resources were to be con- 
served and wisely managed, the na- 
tion’s children would have to develop 
early in life, an appreciation of their 
importance. The Society wisely de- 
cided that the best starting point was 
the child’s own budding awareness of 


JUNIOR CLUB SCRAPBOOK divided into sections is sent to each child. The club member 
is encouraged to fill it with his own individual pages of clippings, drawings, and a record 


of what he observes. 






































































his surroudings. Each year the Junior 
Club program is designed to instill in 
children a love and respect for all of 
nature. The concepts of good conser- 
vation can be readily understood at 
a later date by a child who is con- 
cerned about the world of nature, of 
which he is a part. 


To date, the lives of some 11,000,000 
children have been enriched through 
Audubon Junior Clubs. Some of Amer- 
ica’s top-flight naturalists and con- 
servationists were inspired to their life 
work by Junior Club activities in their 
formative years. 


How does the Audubon Junior Club 
program work? To begin with, most of 
the clubs are formed in school class- 
rooms. Club projects are carefully 
planned to fit in smoothly with the 
classroom work of the elementary 
grades. Teachers are enthusiastic about 
the added value of the material in 
elementary science, social studies, cre- 
ative arts, and even arithmetic. Many 
clubs have been formed in groups 
like the Cub Scouts or Brownies. Par- 
ents have occasionally organized a 
club themselves, but more frequently 
they help organize them within an ex- 
isting group of children. Ten or more 
pe dg plus a leader, are required 
to form a club. Each child pays a 
nominal fee of 25c which gives him 
a real sense of belonging to the group 
and which also helps defray part of 
the costs of the material. 


The leader receives free, a guide 
that describes a number of basic proj- 
ects for the club’s use, such as making 
a terrarium or an aquarium. It also 
contains an invaluable list of reference 
books and guides on conducting the 
club program. 

The key to the year’s activities, how- 
ever, is fourrl in a set of Project Sheets, 
sent to the club leader at regular in- 
tervals. During the coming year, five 
Project Sheets will be issued on Trees, 
Birds, Insects, Flowers and Mammals. 
These sheets give basic information 
on each subject and list many fasci- 
nating activities for the club to enjoy. 
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OUTDOOR ACTIVITY is key to a child’s 
interest in nature study. More than 11 mil- 
lion youngsters have belonged to Audubon 
Junior Clubs. Ten or more children, plus a 
leader, are required to form a club and all 
programs are planned to fit in smoothly 
— classroom work of the elementary 
gr > 


Each child receives a Junior Club 
Scrapbook, divided into sections, that 
correspond to the subjects covered by 
the leader’s Project Sheet. The scrap- 
books are profusely illustrated with 
colored pictures of birds, animals and 
plants, as well as with line drawings, 
and each section contains descriptive 
material and projects. The Scrapbook 
is a sort of framework. Each child fills 
it with his own highly individualistic 
pages containing clippings, stories and 
a record of nature observed through a 
child’s eyes. (Editor’s Note: Addi- 
tional information and enrollment 
forms on Audubon Junior Clubs may 
be obtained by writing the National 
Audubon Society, 1130 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 28, N. Y.) 
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The Place to Start 
In Firearms Safety. . . 





TRAINING THE TYROS 


By Jim Varner 


B* THE time you read this, hunt- 
ing seasons will be only weeks 
away. After the mid-summer lull, many 
Pennsylvanians will be making great 
plans for another game harvest, eagerly 
looking forward to the opening of the 
dove, waterfowl, woodcock, small and 
big game hunting seasons. Woodchuck 
hunters are already afield, and it won't 
be long before the scattergun sports- 
men and the big game riflemen are 
making last minute preparations be- 
fore taking to Penn’s woods and fields. 

Only one cloud darkens the horizon 
and that is the unnecessary injuries 
and deaths that always seem to accom- 
pany the hunting seasons. Despite 








concentrated efforts by Game Com- 
mission personnel, the constant cam- 
paign waged by the National Rifle 
Association operating with and through 
thousands of qualified instructors, we 
don’t seem to get the safety message 
to many of the ones who need it most. 
Almost all hunting accidents are 
caused by inexperience and careless- 
ness—two situations which are fully 
possible of correction. 

While the accident rate for firearms 
is nowhere as high as the accident rate 
for other equipment and machinery 
( vehicles, tractors, electric saws, power 
motors, etc. ), the fact remains that the 
application of just old-fashioned “com- 
mon sense” would prevent most of the 
casualties. Last January, we stressed 
the fact in this column that we were 
starting the new year with the same old 
problems, but renewed determination 
to overcome them. You may wonder if 
the problems are hopeless? Are we 
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talking hunter safety until it becomes, 
such a stale subject that no one heeds 
it anymore, just as it is human nature 
to ignore anything that is repeated 
over and over again without any 
change? Should we change to a new 
theme such as “Use Good Hunting 
Sense”? Frankly, your guess is as good 
as ours, but I do know we can never 
let up in trying to put the basic mes- 
sage across. 

New techniques will have to be de- 
veloped and tried. More sportsmen 
will have to take more interest in 
training our youth. More parents will 
have to work more closely with their 
children, to teach them how to handle 
and use a firearm correctly and safely. 

Last March, after learning that the 
number of students completing hunter 
safety training was below state aver- 
ages, a group of Hunter Safety In- 
structors in northwestern Pennsylvania 
decided to try an “off-season,” early 
spring training course on a county- 











wide basis. Sparkplug of the move- 
ment was Mike Rinaldi, a member of 
the Scranton Rifle and Pistol Club and 
an experienced Hunter Safety instruc- 
tor. As usual, prompt assistance was 
furnished by the officers of the 109th 
Infantry Battle Group. They offered 
the use of their huge armory which 
has nearly a half city block of floor 
space, an indoor rifle range large 
enough to fire 30 trainees, plus booth 
space for numerous exhibits and class- 
rooms. They also furnished instructors 
on military firearms, as well as Spring- 
field M-2 .22 caliber rifles. 

A fee of $1 was charged for each 
student to help pay for printed forms, 
booklets and other literature, bras- 
sards, ammunition and, above all else, 
to prove good faith on the part of each 
one requesting the training. Our ex- 
perience has taught us that anything 
that is free is mistreated, regardless of 
how important it happens to be. 

Local high schools, Boy Scout troops 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION INSTRUCTORS, all volunteers, carried on the four- 
week hunter safety training program in Lackawanna County. 





and other youth groups were contacted 
and urged to enter as many students 
as possible. Rinaldi and his committee 
also contacted other organizations such 
as the U. S. Air Force Reserve, city 
and borough police, the District At- 
torney’s office, and the Pennsylvania 
Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs. The 
Scranton Archery Club gladly joined 
the school staff by furnishing a course 
in archery. This phase of the training 
was handled by Gene Coleman, out- 
door editor of the “Scranton Times.” 
As usual, Gene did a fine job and his 
classes were well attended. 

Student registration was held on 
April 18 and 25 with two young ladies 
from the Junior Class of the Scranton 
NRA Rifie Club behind the desk— 
Miss Ellen Riefenberg and Miss Char- 
lene Varner. Several girls and at least 
10 father-son pairs signed up. Train- 
ing started at 6:30 p.m., May 5 with 
brief remarks to the entire group of 
104 students from each of the instruc- 
tors. Then the group was broken down 
into classes of 15-20 students who took 
turns attending eight different “sta- 
tions” of instruction. These “stations” 
were organized as follows: 

Booth Number 1. Instructors taught 
rules of safety. The same subject was 
stressed at every other station, but 
here the only emphasis was on this 
one important subject. Each class was 
allowed 20 minutes at each station. If 
a student did not fully understand the 
instruction, he was allowed to re-enter 
another class and review the subject a 
second time. 


Booth Number 2. Instructors taught 
proper use of rifles, from the .22 caliber 
on up to the high-power or long-range 
firearms. 

Booth Number 3. Shotgun instruc- 
tion, including ballistics, dangerous 
ranges, etc. 

Booth Number 4. Pistol and revolver 
instruction. Handguns are of great in- 
terest to almost every youngster. Un- 
fortunately, they get much mis-infor- 
mation about their characteristics and 
use from watching TV shows and 
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movies. We stressed the ever-present 
danger when using the short arms, 
but in no way condemned their recre- 
ational value when sensibly used. 

Booth Number 5. Instruction on the 
supposedly dry subject of internal and 
external ballistics as developed in all 
types of arms. Instructors covered 
everything from a 3-inch barrel to a 
32-inch tube. Contrary to expectations, 
we found students in this class to be 
highly interested, asking sensible, tech- 
nical questions of our instructors. 

Booth Number 6. Proper use of all 
types of sighting devices, from the 
simplest open sights to telescopic aper- 
tures. A fine job was done on the sight 
picture story. Although correct trigger 
squeeze was taught later during actual 
firing, its importance was stressed 
along with sight picture. 

Booth Number 7. Devoted entirely 
to archery. Although not a long-range 
device compared to the rifle, a bow 
still rates as a lethal instrument which 
requires intelligent handling. 

Booth Number 8. This was that phase 
of instruction to which every student 
looks forward — actual firing on the 
range. Each student fired a minimum 
of two 5-shot strings prone and the 
same standing. Here the staff of in- 
structors soon discovered that their in- 
tense training course had not been in 
vain. Most all of the students did a 
very creditable job. 

Booth Number 9. This area was used 
each evening for the showing of four 
different hunter safety training films 
by Game Commission officers Steve 
Kish and John Altmiller. Between 
teaching classes and showing pictures, 
they were busy fellows. They espe- 
cially taught good sportsmanship and 
hunting laws, rules and regulations. 

Booth Number 10. Used entirely for 
final examinations. While the course is 
supposed to be accomplished in a 
minimum of four 1l-hour sessions (or 
two 2-hour periods) we actually used 
all of 10 to 12 hours total instruction 
during the four weeks. The number 
enrolling in this mass training class 
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was not up to expectations. Our teach- 
ing staff was geared to handle 300 or- 
more, but with the smaller number of 
students, we were able to give extra 
time to those present which helped 
them pass with excellent grades. There 
were no failures. 

The final period of instruction was 
the presentation of Safe Hunter 
Badges and credentials. I believe every 
instructor in the big armory got a kick 
out of this last session. I’m sure I did. 
In looking back over the course, we 
learned a few things as well as taught 
the students. We found few schools 
are prepared to help us in hunter 
safety and firearms instruction, mainly 
due to a lack of experienced person- 
nel. But most of them do not oppose 
this type of project and some expressed 
hope that they will be able to assist 
us in the future. The same applies to 
other agencies we contacted, like the 
city and borough police departments, 
Boy Scout organizations, etc. Although 


we did not get the number of students 
we had hoped for, we felt that we 
were starting a trend in our area which 
will develop in the future. It takes 
long hours of planning and plenty of 
hard work to give a course of this 


NRA SAFE HUNTER BADGE is presented 
to 12-year-old Barry Thomas, of Moosic, 
by Joseph Racovich, left, secretary of the 
Lackawanna County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs, and Jim Varner, NRA instruc- 
tor and GAME NEWS gun columnist. 












kind. But on graduation night, all of us 
were glad we had done it and proud 
to be a part of such a worthwhile proj- 
ect. The 104 youngsters were all above 


average American kids; we're sure 
they now will become above average 
sportsmen and citizens. 





INSULATORS MAKE DANGEROUS TARGETS 


Human safety and convenience are at stake when utility company in- 
sulators are shattered or wires are severed by heedless shooters. Disruption 
of power and telephone service, along with the cost of replacing equipment 
broken by such unlawful shooting, are not shrugged off. Also, bullets fired 
at these “targets” may carry long distances and thereby endanger humans, 
livestock and property far from the scene of the plinking. 

An unfortunate incident last summer in western Pennsylvania draws at- 
tention to a little-considered danger to the shooter and nearby motorists. An 
18-year-old boy took his 30 caliber rifle on a woodchuck hunt. Following an 
electric power failure, an hour later, the boy’s mother and another son went 
in search of the hunter. They found his lifeless body on a tractor, death 
having been caused by electrocution. A high tension wire lay across the 
machine and the body. 

An insulator and the supporting wooden pin atop a utility pole nearby 
were shattered. There were no witnesses to the tragedy, but there was an 
empty shell in the chamber of the rifle and one on the ground beside the tractor. 
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How to Use the Feather Burner in... 


FEATHER TRIMMING 


By Tom Forbes 


[\ THE June, 1961, issue of GAME 
NEWS this column was devoted 
to the construction of arrows. To com- 
plete the set of arrows we have to trim 
the feathers which we have attached 
to the shaft to the desired shape and 
size. Experience has indicated that the 
feather shape indicated in Figure 1 
will be suitable for field points and 
broadheads that do not exceed 1%” in 
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width. The feather size should be in- 
creased for wider heads. Using the 
dimensions shown in the sketch, lay 
out this pattern accurately on stiff 
cardboard and with a pair of shears 
cut out a template. 

The feather burner illustrated in the 
June issue operates on the hot wire 
principle. A resistance wire or ribbon 
approximately 12” in length is fur- 
nished with the kit. The kit may be 
purchased either assembled or knocked 
down. It is suggested that you buy the 
knocked down kit as it is readily as- 
sembled and there is a savings of ap- 
proximately 40 per cent of the purchase 
price of the assembled kits. By use of 
the cardboard template you shape the 
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resistance wire to the desired shape of 
the finished feather. Work in the cen- 
ter portion of the wire so that the ex- 
cess at each end is approximately the 
same length. This work is done by 
hand and with care you will be able 
to follow the template exactly. Bend 
the resistance wire at the points which 
represent the ends of the feather and 
make a temporary connection to the 
posts. The electric circuit is now com- 
plete and when the unit is plugged 
into the house current the wire will 
heat to a red glow. The final adjust- 
ment of the resistance wire is made in 
the following manner. Remove the 
fletching from one of your old dis- 
carded shafts and fletch the cardboard 
template to the shaft in your fletching 
machine. The template is now fixed to 
the shaft in the position you want the 
finished fletching. Insert this shaft in 
the feather trimmer and with the cur- 
rent off check and adjust the resistance 
wire until it conforms to the template. 
At the bends the resistance wire when 
cold should clear the shaft by about 
1/16”. This is a necessary adjustment 
as the heated wire will expand slightly 
when heated and as the ends of the 
wire cannot move from their fixed 
positions on the posts the entire wire 
will move toward the shaft and the 
shaft will be charred where the hot 
wire comes into contact with the wood. 
Revolve the old shaft until the card- 
board template is away from the wire 
and turn en the current. Revolve the 
shaft about a quarter turn in each di- 
rection slowly until the wire is hot. 
The wire should move to a position 
close to the shaft but not close enough 
to char or burn the wood. Do not 
leave the shaft in position too long at 
one time as heat builds up in the 
wooden shaft and the wood will start 
to char when the adjustment is cor- 
rect. Make further adjustments that 
may be necessary to insure that the 
resistance wire is in the correct posi- 
tion when it is hot. The final check is 
made by revolving the shaft so that 
the cardboard template comes up from 
underneath to the wire when it is hot 
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and passes the wire neatly. Tighten 
the connections at the posts and you 
are ready to trim the feathers on your 
set of arrows. 

Start the operation of trimming the 
feathers on an arrow with the current 
turned off. Place a feathered shaft in 
position on the trimmer so that the 
resistance wire (cold) is half way be- 
tween two adjacent feathers. 

Turn on the current and when the 
wire begins to glow revolve the shaft 
slowly so that the top feather moves 
toward you and continue for one full 
revolution of the shaft. As each feather 
comes up from under and to the hot 
wire it will be burned to the shape of 
the wire. The excess feather vanes will 
fall down and away from the wire. 
This operating method gives the oper- 
ator a view of the work at all times. 
A little experimenting and you will 
quickly determine the speed at which 
the shaft should be revolved. Turning 
the shaft too fast will distort the 
feather and may shove the wire out of 
position. If the shaft is turned too 
slow the finished portion of the fletch 
will start to burn. Remove the shaft 
immediately after you have formed the 
third feather and turn off the current. 
The charred particles which will ad- 
here to the finished fletch are easily 
removed by sliding the edge of the 
fletch between the thumb and fore- 
finger. Perform this operation from the 
front to the rear or nock end of the 
shaft. 

The trimmer operation will leave a 
short stubble at each end of the fletch. 
This is inevitable as the hot wire must 
not come in contact with the wooden 
shaft. With a sharp knife remove this 
stubble by cutting through the quill 
on a continuation of the curve formed 
by the wire. Cut the quill at an angle 
so that the cut portion will thin out to 
zero in a distance of about one-quarter 
of an inch, measured along the shaft. 
This gives a nice appearance to the 
finished fletch. 

Opinions differ as to whether the 
portion of the shaft to which the 
feathers are attached should be lac- 
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quered prior to fletching. Personally I 
have found that the fletching applied 
to the lacquered shaft performed sat- 
isfactorily. In event you have fletched 
feathers to the portion of the shaft 
that has not been lacquered, remove 
carefully with a sharp knife any excess 
cement that has adhered to the wood 
shaft during the fletching process and 
then apply a thin coat of lacquer with 
an artist's brush. This will seal out 
moisture in case you do not intend to 
paint this portion of the shaft when 
you are cresting your arrows. Be care- 
ful that you do not permit any lacquer 
to get on the feathers. 

Under adverse weather conditions 
the feathers in the fletch will lose their 
shape, particularly if they become 
damp. The flight path of the arrow 
will change and your score will suffer. 
The use of plastic vanes is gaining 
popularity among archers. In general 
they will outlast feather fletching and 
their shape is not affected by weather 
changes. The simple form of vane 
fletching is a four-vane fletch with the 
vanes spaced at 90 degrees or at 75- 
105 degrees around the shaft. Adapters 
for the fletching jig may be purchased 
that will position the vanes for either 
of these spacings. Most jigs come with 
the nock receiver constructed so that 
it will position the shaft for the famil- 
iar three-feather fletch which spaces 
the feathers 120 degrees apart around 
the shaft. Vanes are cut to predeter- 
mined lengths, shapes, and sizes. The 
choice is determined by the size of the 
shaft and the type of head on the 
arrow. When Duco Household Cement 
is used the shaft is lacquered before 
the vane is attached. The vanes have a 
V-shaped base which fits snugly on 
the shaft. Before applying cement to 
the vane run your finger over the base 
to see that it is smooth. If the end has 
curled up, and: they frequently do, 
trim off the projecting point with your 
knife. It is a simple operation to fletch 
a shaft with vanes and no feather 
trimmer is required. The vane is the 
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required shape when it is fixed to the 
shaft. In fact the operation is easier 
than fletching with feathers and the 
same procedure is followed in posi- 
tioning the vane on the shaft. 

Four-fletch arrows cannot be shot 
from the conventional arrow rest on 
the bow. A small auxiliary rest of 
which there are several types on the 
market is affixed about an inch above 
the conventional rest. This permits the 
fletching to pass the bow without strik- 
ing any part of the bow. You can make 
this auxiliary rest by cutting a small 
section from a turkey wing feather 
and trimming the vanes to approxi- 
mately %” in length. If you use this 
type of rest glue the section of the 
turkey wing in position so that the 
vanes of the feather slant toward the 
target. In this position the rest will 
offer the least resistance to the passage 
of the arrow. Finally, remember to 
change the nocking point on your bow- 
string to correspond to the new posi- 
tion of the arrow rest. 

Arrows fletched with plastic vanes 
are not subjected to as much drag 
when passing through the air as those 
fletched with feathers. In the language 
of the archer they are said to “fly 
faster.” Since their velocity is increased 
they will be in the air a much shorter 
period of time and less susceptible to 
drift from the effect of a cross wind. 
This drift may actually be observed 
during the flight of an arrow as it ap- 
pears to be wagging its tail or fletch 
as it struggles to maintain its forward 
motion and direction. 

Experienced archers have consist- 
ently improved their scores by shoot- 
ing multi-fletched arrows. Four-fletch 
in either feathers or plastic vanes 
could do the same for you. Next time 
you visit a regional or state shoot look 
closely at the fletching of the shafts 
of the leading: contenders. This is a 
good opportunity to view the different 
types of arrow rests necessary in shoot- 
ing the multi-fletched arrows. You can 
select one that suits your fancy. 
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Pennsylvania Game Commission Directory 




















M. J. GOLDEN Executive Director 

GLENN L. BOWERS Deputy Executive Director 

PAUL J. SAUER Comptroller 

Division of Administration 
ROBERT S. LICHTENBERGER Chief 
Division of Research 

HARVEY A. ROBERTS as. Chief 
Division of Land Management 

C. C. FREEBURN Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 

THOS. F. BELL Chief 





Division of Minerals 
JOHN B. SEDAM Chief 





Division of Propagation 
RALPH E. BRITT Chief 


FIELD DIVISIONS 


SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, R. D. 2, Reading. 
Phone: WA 6-6071 
Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Montgomery, 
Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
NORTHEAST DIVISION—Roy W. Trexler, Supervisor, Box 218, Dallas. 
Phone: ORchard 5-1122 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, Northumber- 
land, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL he a mal Gleason, Supervisor, Avis (R. D. 1, Lock Haven). 
hone: Avis 753-3404 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—James A. Brown, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: Mltchel 3-1831 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, Mifflin, 
Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 1509 Pittsburgh Rd., Franklin. 
Phone: IDlewood 2-5610 
Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, Warren. 
SOUTHWEST DIVISION-—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 339 W. Main St., Ligonier. 
Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
Allegheny, pemet tne Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, Wash- 
ington, Westmorelan 





GAME FARMS 
ey oo FARM-—Joseph L. Budd, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Schwenksville. Phone: 
Tlas 7 


WESTERN oo FARM-—Jack N. Anderson, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge Springs. 
one: 


LOYALSOCK GAME FARM-—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montoursville. 
Phone: Loyalsock 435-2500 


STATE WILD TURKEY FARM-—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star Route, Wil- 
liamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 478-2252 


SOUTHWEST GAME FARM-—Clarence Wilkinson, Superintendent, Box 1, Distant. Phone: 
New Bethlehem—BRoadway 5-7640 


HOWARD NURSERY 
SUPERINTENDENT—George Weller, R. D. 2, Howard. Phone: Bellefonte—ELgin 5-6171 


TRAINING SCHOOL 


ROSS LEFFLER SCHOOL OF CONSERVATION—Donald E. Miller, Superintendent, R. D. 
» Brockway. Phone: 61 
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for 12 hig issues of Games News ... cach one jam-packed 
with the sort of entertainment, information and assorted facts that 
are important to hunters and of value to everyone. 


More and more sportsmen are learning that a green federal issue 
buck invested in Game News is a big help in bagging the four 
legged variety in Penn’s Woods. 
Make sure you and your friends don’t miss Game News (or a deer) . . . send $1 for 
1 year . . . $2.50 for 3 years with the name and addresses for each subscription to 


Game News 
Pennsylvania Game Commission 


Harrisburg, Pa. 





